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Imagery of Light 
in Dylan Thomas 


By CHARLES F. KNAUBER 


YLAN THOMAS’ definition of poetry as a record of the “individual 
D struggle from darkness towards some measure of light’’ suggests an 

interest that can be traced through at least three thematic levels of his 
work. The conditions of /ight and dark represent particular aspects of ex- 
perimental faith. In the first dramatic phase of his existence, Thomas in- 
habits a primitive world whose realms are simply day and night: 

A weather in the quarter of the veins 

Turns night to day; blood in their suns 

Lights up the living worm. 
Vitiated by the seasons’ cycle and, on a lesser scale, by the rhythmic tides 
of sun and moon, he dwells alternately in the light and dark: 

A darkness in the weather of the eye 

Is half its light; the fathomed sea 

Breaks on unangled land. 

The initial senory perception—either of man in the womb or of man in 
a cultural dawn—indicates an effort towards understanding the forces which 
conflicting powers exert upon the poet’s being. In the role of myth’s philoso- 
pher, Thomas attempts to comprehend the mystery of life's reality in order 
that his world might be made more acceptable. He is incapable of creating 
an escape from reality, for, on this level, the real world is his only sphere. 
What he requires is that an intelligible conciliation be made between the 
threatening dark and the benefic light. Attending a first confused idea of 
reality, Thomas is able to postulate that ‘A process blows the moon into the 
sun,” without defining what that ‘‘process’” is. He expresses the myth of 
light in terms of the rhythms that his eye perceives. In a general way, light 
and dark are symbols of man’s life and death, and, the poet sees in them 
evidence of a spiritual concern. Man’s primordial need is for that first degree 
of trust which intuition bestows upon his mind. 

But as his mental capacities increase, man begins to live imaginatively. 
Desiring to penetrate deeper into life’s mysteries, or to transcend its com- 
monplace realities, he envisages a superior realm. On this intermediate 
cognitive plane, the “process” of the blown moon is described as “the man 
in the wind and the west moon.” Acquainted with reality and blessed with 
the ability to create new images, he attempts to express what he knows (in 
the sensory manner of knowing) in terms of what he hopes to realize. From 
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the essence of the sensible dark he abstracts an idea of the darkness of a 
yonder place, interpreting it as a spatial and temporal dimension that can be 
physically traversed. Man, motivated by the dream of vision and the restless 
passion of desire, is promoted to a heroic role. Thus it is that he prepares to 
Sail on the level, the departing adventure. 
To the sea-blown arrival 
—a passage that will carry him 
From the kangaroo foot of the earth, 
From the chill, silent centre 
to the spaces of a world beyond the world. 

Employing Thomas’ terms, the hero’s adventure is essentially an attempt 
to journey across a ‘“fathomed [i.e., a known] sea” to an “unangled [i.e., an 
unmeasured} land.” It is the striving to bring that which is unknown into 
measurable being. Darkness, the ever-threatening shadow of death, is synony- 
mous with inferior knowledge. Thus, in Vision and Prayer, Thomas tells of 

the interpreted evening 


And the known dark of the earth. . . 
Light, by contrast, is symbolic of the hero’s etfort towards an illumination 


of the image of a supernatural sphere and its divinity: 

I dreamed my genesis in sweat of death, fallen 

Twice in the feeding sea, grown 

Stale of Adam’s brine until, vision 

Of new man strength, I seek the sun. 
Movement in the direction of light represents the beginning of faith: “For 
men were in the darkness of ignorance: God indeed destroyed this darkness, 
sending light into the world that men might recognize the truth” (I Tim., vi, 
16). Not to believe is to be in darkness; not to be in the light is to be un- 
born. 

The final development, then, is found in Thomas’ use of revelation as 

a means of translating fundamental knowledge, or, more properly, of defining 
the eternal light made manifest in temporal experience. Hence, the symbol 
of the Savior is a bewildering, life-penerating light whose nearest image 
is ‘the sudden / Sun.” In attempting to express the nature of this light, St. 
Augustine says: “What is that, which so brightly shoots through me, and 
strikes my heart without hurting it? And I shudder, and I catch fire; I 
shudder inasmuch as I am unlike it, I catch fire inasmuch as I am like unto it.” 
Experimentally, and in a similar mystic mode, Thomas narrates the experience 
that can neither be adequately returned nor clearly communicated outside it- 
self: 

O let him 

Scald me and drown 

Me in his world’s wound 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Simone Weil: A Mission 
in Charity 
By G. M. Tracy 


HE first reaction in approaching Simone Weil, in making contact with 

her, even though that contact is made through the mediation of her 

foremost admirers—Gustave Thibon, Father Perrin—is to shrink back 
within oneself, to recoil at the very outset. In approaching her work, one feels 
exactly what her friends felt in her presence. What Thibon writes in his 
introduction to La Pesanteur et la Grace: ‘She would argue in an inflexible 
and monotonous tone of voice and I would leave literally worn out by those 
interminable conversations’; what Father Perrin states in his preface to 
Attente de Dieu: “I never remember hearing her yield during a discussion,” 
express exactly how the mind literally bristles when, for the first time, it is 
confronted by Simone Weil. 


But as one gradually penetrates the spiritual edifice represented by her 
three books, what at first sight appeared to be an aggravating labyrinth opens 
out on an immense panorama which discloses to us the supernatural world. 

Gifted, moreover, in a most eminent degree with an understanding of the 
universal, Simone Weil has drawn from the most profound source of her being 
a work that is too subjective to permit us to approach its secrets without first 
becoming familiar with her personality. 


eeneey WEIL was born in Paris in 1909 into a Jewish family where she 
found the fervent tenderness, anxious understanding, and material ease 
known by Proust with whom, in different spheres, she has so many points of 
resemblance. 

As a companion she had a brother whose childhood, similar to Pascal's, made 
her take measure of “the mediocrity of her natural faculties.” The fear of not 
having access to the transcendent kingdom where truth dwells and where none 
but the authentically great penetrate caused her to know despair and desire death. 

At fifteen years of age, after months of darkness, she acquired the certitude 
that any human being can enter this kingdom of truth if he never slackens 
his attention in order to attain it. Through her pursuit of truth and by means 
of her gift of attention, she had already found the keys which later opened to 
her the divine world. 

At the Lycée Victor Duruy where she prepared her philosophy she came 
under the influence of Camille Le Senne; and at Henri IV, and in a marked 
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degree, the influence of Alain. She was only nineteen when she was admitted to 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure, and only twenty-two when she completed her 
agrégation de Philosophie with brillance. At one and the same time she became 
active in the field of teaching and politics as well as in the struggle against 
oppression. Indifferent to the scandal caused at the University in those days by 
convictions that precipitated her towards the ranks of the extreme left, towards 
communistic anarchy, she struggled violently against the destitution of others. 
But she who was ever to hesitate on the very threshold of the Church did not 
join a political party either; she merely tried to establish balance by always 
leaning in the direction of the conquered and the oppressed. She herself was 
already a victim of “misfortune,” which she shared with others in the very 
fiber of her being; namely the cross of delicate health, for she suffered from 
childhood from migraine headaches which undoubtedly added their relentless 
weight to the burden which she perceived on the shoulders of others. 

Abhorring everything that savored of the dream or the imaginary, she 
wanted actually to live the life of the proletarian, to experience personally (in 
her own flesh) the state of the factory worker, to work on the assembly line. 
In 1934 she obtained a leave of absence from teaching and entered the Renault 
factories for a year as a milling cutter. The time was not yet ripe for her to 
discover in Christianity a supernatural use of suffering rather than a remedy for 
suffering. 

The “brand of slavery,” a brand which the Romans of antiquity, constant 
objects of her rancor and disgust, imprinted on the foreheads of the most 
wretched slaves, was not the only mark which remained upon her as a result of 
the time spent in the factory. She was also stamped with the marks of pleurisy, 
no less indelible than the stamp of the branding iron. 

She was eager to engage more actively in the front lines of the struggle for 
the freeing of victims. We find her side by side with the Reds in a Spain 
torn by civil war, a leader rather than a combatant, but so little restrained in 
her movements that an unfortunate gesture caused her to lose patience and 
forced her to leave the Front. 

It was inevitable that she should be found in the ranks of the oppressed 
during the war of 1940. Would the yellow star which cast opprobrium on 
her co-religionists cause them to be fraternal toward her, would it lead her 
into their ranks? Her anti-Semitism, or rather anti-Judaism, was too violent to 
bring this about. When Paris was about to be invaded, she went to Marseilles. 
The great injustice of the times might well have caused her to repeat what she 
had said before when confronted by an administrative threat: “Sir, I have 
always considered dismissal as the normal crowning point of my career.” 

She was not dismissed, but rather excluded from the University. It was 
at that time, after her experience as a factory worker (a very weak term, for 
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SIMONE WEIL 


it was actually a communion with the whole working class), that she wanted to 
work on the land in order to prove to herself that, like the factory workers, 
those who work on the land have ‘nothing superfluous which they must cast off’ ; 
she wished to make use of “digust with work” just as one “makes good use 
of sickness,” to discover in its most ancient form “the spirituality of work.” 

At this period of her life, Simone Weil had already attained mystic heights. 
The Gregorian Chant heard at Solemnes, her meditation on the English poets 
of the seventeenth century, whom she discovered by chance, were the first 
harmonies which were to guide her toward the celestial choir, and were to blend 
all their tones into a single voice leading to Calvary. 

How could she, completely generous in giving of herself for others, have 
escaped God? As a beginning teacher she lived on the amount allotted to those 
on relief and distributed the remainder of her salary to the poor. She shared 
the humble pleasures of those who could not enjoy other pleasures and en- 
deavored to open up her intellectual domain to the disinherited who, unfamiliar, 
stumbled on the threshold, or ravished, followed her in her flights. Above all 
she placed her shoulder beneath the cross of others before coming to the aid of 
Christ Himself. 

When her country was crucified, her race persecuted and her family forced 
to go into exile, there was question of accompanying her parents to New York. 
Often merciless in her excesses of heroism, this time she gave way to their 
supplications. But the United States could not hold her long. Where would 
this exile from heaven lead her, who could in no way be resigned to eating, 
sleeping, relaxing like everyone else, who suffered from privileges as others 
suffer from ill treatment, for whom mortification was daily bread? 

Russia attracted her. Since that country seemed to be suffering more than 
any other, she was impelled to rush to its aid. But England was destined to 
receive her—and her last breath—in August, 1943, when after less than a year 
in the service of the Resistance movement she became exhausted from privation 
because of her determination to fast in London by limiting herself to food 
allowed by her ration card as she had previously done in Paris. 

Was the refusal of a special mission in France, a mission which, for her 
particular physical type would have been more dangerous than for another, a 
source of bitterness to her? So to believe would be to misunderstand her 
completely. Every suffering was a joy for her: she could not think of the 
suffering of Jesus without committing the sin of envy. 


H°”’ did this inspired person regard her own work; she who had no re- 
gard for herself, who wrapped in a shapeless cape, wearing a rough beret 
and heavy shoes, gave the impression of absolute indifference and disdain for 
her physical appearance? 
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From her letters to Father Perrin, which constitute the precious material ot 
Attente de Dieu, and letters kept by Gustave Thibon and Joe Bousquet, it is 
apparent that she wished her writings to be preserved, not for their “literary” 
value, a weakness unknown to her, but for the truth which they contained, for 
the message which she wished to convey. Moreover, it was this wish which 
caused her correspondents, who had been requested to “take care’”’ of her papers, 
to decide to make them accessible to the public. 

“Attention,” which had such a deep meaning for her, which enables us to 
discover human wretchedness and the mystery of God, that attention given to her 
poems, to a fragment of a play, to her thoughts, to her “exposés” moved her 
deeply. For the ideas which “came toward her—from above’—she desired 
nothing more than a “good foundation,” “some use.” It mattered little to her 
that these ideas were disseminated by a mind other than her own. She desired 
nothing more than a work emptied of self. 

Self effacing, her sole desire was that “God might be served first and fore- 
most’’ by all His creatures. Thus it came about that the testimony of Simone 
Weil, penetrating through and beyond her small circle of friends despite their 
hesitations, scruples, and fear of blasphemy, reaches great numbers today and 
captivates the minds of both believers and unbelievers. 

What could she not have done with those materials, pure crystal—which, 
grouped under different headings, make up La Pesanteur et la Grace. No one 
will ever know what this edifice might have been; the architect is no longer 
living. Could one even imagine what La Recherche du Temps Perdu might have 
been if Proust had lived long enough to form from his notes and scattered 
fragments a complete whole which restores the dead city and makes it immortal? 
What Marcel Proust did in the secular order, Simone Weil accomplished in the 
spiritual order. 

Like Proust, whom she resembles in her penetrating analysis, art of dissection, 
subtlety of deduction, she unearths and pulverizes the idea, the error which she 
attacks. To reach pure Goodness—God—on the level where the Infinite is 
placed, one must destroy in self all forms of illusion, work unceasingly to 
suspend the work of the imagination, “combleuse de vides,” kill the specters 
raised by the future, refuse consolations, deny the providential order of events. 

Creation is simultaneous presence and absence of God, it is harmony and 
beauty, but also suffering and death. We have come from God; thus we are 
separated from Him. We exist, yet we are not. Pure Goodness, the perfect 
Being, has permitted this loss of Himself. He is less, that we may be something. 
This something is placed in a world that is emptied of God by the very act 
which gave birth to it. This world, like all the natural movements of the soul, 
is ruled by the law of gravity. To escape this law of ‘“déifuge” there must be 
an intervention of the supernatural; it is a matter of restoring to God what He 
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SIMONE WEIL 


lost for us in His act of love: we must consent to be nothing so that God may 
again become All. Destroy the ego. Empty oneself. Succeed at least to the 
extent that grace may slip in through the cracks. ““Man evades the laws of this 
world for no more than the length of a flash of lightning. Instants of pause, 
contemplation, pure intuition, mental void, acceptance of moral void. Only by 
means of these instants is he capable of the supernatural. One who endures the 
void an instant either receives supernatural bread or falls. A terrible risk, 
but it must be run and even without hope for the space of a moment.” 

This multiple ego, constantly reborn, which clings to all consolations, all 
hopes—necessitates a veritable massacre to which the executioner himself must 
surrender to bring about deliverance. And, killed from within by love, from 
without by suffering, nothing costs him as dearly as this representation of an 
empty world, which by its very emptiness calls upon God. Permitting God to 
kill this ego is what causes the soul to become holy. 

Man will never be sufficiently despoiled, for nakedness alone enables all 
that is real, necessary—grace, love, light—not consolation—to gain access to his 
being. For the attainment of this detachment, this ‘‘undoing of creation,” the 
intelligence is useless. Its task is to clear the way, to perform the servile tasks. 
Expectation, attention, renouncement all contribute toward piercing the screen 
between God and us. 

Yet to the cries of appeal of Christ “abandoned” could there have been any 
response but silence? “Exposed to the direct rays of divine Love, without the 
protection of space, time, and matter, we would evaporate like water in the sun.” 
Let us grant that cruelty, torture, sickness, death come from Divine Love since 
“God withdraws from us that we may love Him.” 

After we have placed God at an infinite distance we finally have a conception 
of His innocence of evil and from the moment that we accept that distance, we 
adore the distance between us and what is loved, we can love humanly and 
supernaturally, we experience equal gratitude for joy and suffering, we refuse 
the authorization given us by God to live outside Him, we love ourselves 
because God Who can love only perfection, namely Himself, loves us. 

Christ divested Himself of His real divinity, thus teaching us the means of 
divesting ourselves of our imaginary divinity. So in Simone Weil's eyes, belief 
in a future filled to overflowing, amounted to a negation of eternity. What 
could be more base than the substitution of the notion of progress for the notion 
of eternity? No one has spoken more clearly of the past in which all that is 
perishable crumbles and is destroyed, no one has better understood the value 
of an instant, sole reality, sole purity, undeformed by the imagination which 
populates the future and ravages the past. It is this instant which the man who 
works with his hands lives to its fullness; he measures all its seconds of grief, 
effort, and joy; he adds nothing foreign to it. 
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The man who is not “incorporated” in God needs idols: Party, Science, 
Technic, Money, Mechanism, Collective Thought. Collective Thought, non- 
existent, represents the epitome of danger. After producing a void in man, or 
rather after transcending it, socialism enters the void in an imaginary guise. It 
takes the place of God. Far from being a modern idol, this social Beast, religion 
of the “collective soul,” comes to us from Israel and Rome. Present-day 
totalitarianism is no less hideous. Like a cancer it destroys the living body of 
the city—milieux, traditions. Socialism, insofar as it usurps the place of God is 
so repulsive to Simone Weil that she denies to it a possibility of holy and 
redemptive suffering: “Adversity must be eliminated as much as possible from 
social life, for adversity serves grace alone and society is not a society made up of 
the elect.” In her eyes, men of power are “things,” “dangerous things.” 

All socialism, everything forming a collective soul holds within itself cruelty, 
materialism, auto-idolatry. Simone Weil finds traces of this “‘cockle’”’ even in the 
Catholic Church. A double ascendance which betrays the mystical—Jewish, 
Roman, survives in the Church to perpetuate abuses. The temporal vestiges of 
these abuses and their historical manifestations caused Simone Weil to hesitate 
on the threshold which she desired to cross. 


6 Bony scattered passages of La Pesanteur et la Grace, collected by Gustave 

Thibon, are, perhaps, the outline of a doctrine. They reveal the mystic 
escaping from time to risk the passage to Eternity. Having begun the perilous 
journey toward the reabsorption of the created by the Creator, a journey on 
which there is a chance of escaping from God, why did she refuse, not the 
support of the Church, but the aid of the sacraments, even the first, Baptism, 
easiest to receive and least terrifying to the novice? 

That is precisely what Attente de Dieu reveals, with a beauty which is not 
less intense nor less compact, but is marked by the personal tone which imparts 
to all correspondence something of the human warmth, the sensitivity of a face. 

In 1937, after the year in the factory which left her with the impression 
that she could not survive its fatigue, when she was in Assisi in the Chapel of 
Saint Mary of the Angels, she suddenly felt constrained to kneel for the first 
time in her life. But the thought of Christ came to her once and for all—at 
Solemnes during the services of Holy Week. Yet her conception of Catholicism 
is as peculiar to her as her conception of the universal. 

It is impossible for her to see a human being suffer without thinking that 
he is weighed down with the burden which crushes all of humanity. Christ 
bore all the sins of men, but we must bear all their sufferings. Being Catholic 
means ‘‘being joined by a thread to nothing that is created unless it be to the 
totality of creation’’; likewise since Christianity is catholic in right and not in 
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SIMONE WEIL 


fact, she considered it legitimate to be a member of the Church in right and 
not in actuality, not only for a time but for one’s whole life. 

She was therefore to remain at the crossroads of Christianity and everything 
that is Christianity, hoping that “her heart had been forever transported in the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed on the altar.” She adhered to the dogmas of the 
Church without ridding herself of her prejudices. Her scruples, her spirit of 
ctitical examination which prevented her from accepting anything on face value 
had less to do with her refusal to take the last step than this reason: “No 
thought hurts me more than the thought of being separated from the immense 
unhappy mass of unbelievers.” 

One who has not carefully studied the text of Attente de Dieu could well 
conclude that this lofty edifice was constructed on a base of pride, or that an 
atmosphere of intellectual complacency enveloped this network of reiterations, 
deductions, and arguments which was addressed to a priest. Yet the accent of 
humility which moves one in this “inflexible and monotonous voice’ never had 
amore authentic character. She who had found a way to God which no one had 
yet followed, a way of indefinable beauty like the desert or mountain routes, 
saw in herself only the image of the barren fig tree. It did not heed Him; 
Christ cursed it. But the thought of the anger of God aroused less fear in her 
than the thought of His mercy. 

And moreover she considered herself a genius for whom nothing would 
change. ‘“A kind of perversity would be the only thing which would oblige the 
friends of God to deprive themselves of genius since in order to receive genius 
in abundance it suffices to ask it from their Father in the name of Christ.” But 
the world of today needs a new type of sanctity, without precedent, analogous 
to an unpublished edition of the universe and of human destiny. 

If she considered herself the depository of this message, she felt that she 
was unworthy of transmitting it. She allowed too many imperfections to remain 
in herself. She was exhausted. She was a worn-out instrument. She passed the 
message on to others like a divine password. With what care, what devotion— 
what precaution, too—others made the message known to those whom it could 
teach, to those who, like the mystic writer in certain respects, await outside, 
their feet wounded by all the stumbling blocks of the way, their arms loaded 
with all the obstacles over which they have not triumphed, their heads aching 
painfully from all the objections which remain imprisoned within. 

To all, Simone Weil was conscious of bringing thoughts “containing truth” 
and she implored attention in their favor. However extensive her knowledge 
was in widely different domains, however sure the various forms of her erudition, 
she entertained doubts concerning what she proposed: “barring error,” she 
would say. She never thought of erring in her spiritual direction; she was 
certain of being inspired. Pascal's method of prayer did not take precedence 
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over hers; she declared that it was one of the worst possible means for arriving 
at faith. 


T HIS creative attention which Simone Weil gave to eternal things and which 
made her pierce with such care that shell in which our spiritua: blindness 
imprisons us brought her with equal love to things here below, to the human 
state. 
L’Enracinement, prelude to a declaration of duties toward the human being, 
with rigid historical representations in the manner of David, a background of 


prejudice, arbitrary condemnations, sweeping apologies, contains the most heart. 


rending analysis of the suffering and debasement of man. Here the author 
carries the cross, the cross of mankind. The misfortunes of the elect must be 
without remedy, not the misfortunes of the common people. And at the outset 
the reasons must be known. 


Man needs roots in order to live. He is without roots. Never had he been 
so devoid of roots before our own time. ‘‘A human being has roots through his 
actual active and natural participation in the existence of a collectivity which 
preserves certain treasures of the past and certain presentments of the future.” 


The causes of uprooting, supreme evil, are numerous. Military conquest, 
unless the conquerors take root, acts like a spade under a plant. All intensive 
methods of production lead to uprooting. Wage earners, whose jobs are 
dependent on money, are at home nowhere; neither in the factory, nor in their 
dwellings, their party or the syndicates. Piece work fixes their attention on 
gain alone. 

Uprooting can be moral or physical; its effects differ greatly according to 
the race. With the Germans it leads to aggression, with the French it leads to 
lethargy. It is as grave for the workers as for the peasants, it has brought about 
cleavage between the workers on the land and the factory workers. Those who 
are uprooted bring evil wherever they go: the Hebrews, Romans, Germans, 
Spanish, English, and French colonists. 

Thus the destruction of the past is perhaps the greatest crime that can be 
committed. Formerly collectivity responded to a territory—geographical up- 
rooting took place when collective groups were replaced by the nation, the 
State. Collectivity assured the liaison between the past and the future, just as 
the corporation was a bond between the living and the dead. 

From the present time when all values are overturned, trampled upon, the 
historian goes back to the sources, studies the roots. Thus the subversive spitit 
discovered south of the Loire is explained by the massacres of Beziers in the 
twelfth century, by the coldness of so many French toward their country, 
through the realization reached by so many peasants, from 1914-1918, that they 
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SIMONE WEIL 


were nothing more than cannon fodder, by the revolutionary spirit of the 
workers brought about by the massacre of the Commune in 1871. 

Perfect beauty, perfect truth, and perfect justice bound together in a mys- 
terious unity and so necessary to the human heart must be rediscovered in 
history, literature, and the arts. False grandeur is everywhere: in Richelieu, 
Louis XIV, Bossuet, and Corneille. How can we go back to that “silent anony- 
mous part of history that has disappeared,” how can we hear the voices of the 
victims—the voices of the Gauls crushed by the Romans—since the conquerors 
were almost the only ones to leave witnesses? The genius of France—which 
must be renewed again from England—resides in purity, purity of which 
Greece alone has given the perfect example and has infused into the sciences, 
which for her constituted a religious study. 

Seeking only technique in science, in study nothing other than examinations, 
in production return alone; seeking in enterprise only the interest of the con- 
sumer and the producer, in artistic and intellectual work nothing but success, in 
war only conquest—this is the record of our times, these are the reasons for the 
uprooting of modern man. 

Simone Weil proposes her remedies: decentralization among workers, access 
to property, creation of small workshops organized on the cooperative plan, the 
development of automatic machines, the training of apprentices, the increase of 
the number of professional benefits, the impregnation of the soul with the 
dignity of work. The peasants must be shown Christ the peasant; the working 
man, Christ the working man. Since there is no true dignity without spiritual 
roots, consequently of a supernatural order, we will be forced to re-establish- 
ment of roots by restoring the dignity of work. 

The great obstacle for the reformer is that truth today is almost absent from 
science and religion, as well as from all thought. We must again be imbued with 
the spirit of truth, which implies the reconciliation of science and religion. 

As for public life, it will never be anything but a collection of despised 
institutions until the day when it will be impregnated with the religious virtue 
of obedience which the Benedictine monasteries knew in the good days—a 
tuly legitimate royalty. 

When will humanity ever return, as in the time of the Greeks, to “the full 
fowering of the thought that the universe is nothing other than perfect 
dbedience ?” 

Ceaselessly, Simon Weil projected her soul beyond time. She moved at 
ease in a universe where everything was accessible to her, where she rediscovered 
the lost links, re-established connections, called all those who are no more, 
those who are to come to the redemption of Christ. She completed the circle. 
like Marcel Proust who plunged his mind into remembrance, she set about the 
reclaiming of things past. TR. SISTER CAMILLE, O.S.F. 
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Franz Kafka: Metaphysical 
Anarchist 


By HEINZ POLITZER 


AFKA was a writer of separation: he conjured up the abysm between 

man and society and between man and the Divine. He was in search 

of existential security, which he saw in those who were leading a 

useful life, who were having children and were not “‘sicklied o’er with the 

pale cast of thought.” He even went so far as to believe that the Divine 

blessing rested visibly on those who were integrated into community life 

and faced reality squarely, a view which is clearly irreconcilable with his 
idea of the inhumanity of God. 

In his earier writings, especially in The Judgment and Metamorphosis 
(1912), Kafka had created a father image elevated beyond the level of an 
ordinary Oedipus complex, and provided it with semi-divine attributes, one 
of which is the almost complete inhumanity of authority. His father figures 
are nearly omnipresent and omniscient, and have power enough to send their 
sons into death, or to contribute essentially to their change into weird animals. 
Living in an atmosphere uniquely susceptible to the teachings of Freud—he 
grew up as a German Jew in Prague which was, for him, a revolutionary 
ghetto—Kafka nevertheless contradicted Freud even before Freud had fully 
developed his theories. Whereas psychoanalysis envisaged God as an in- 
flated father image, Kafka bestowed upon his father figures the terror, if 
not the glory, of divine beings. Their complete inaccessibility and arbitrari- 
ness is their mark of distinction. Like Kierkegaard, Kafka could conceive 
of the Divine only as of something basically opposed to the normal standards 
of the world of man. (Kafka’s plan to destroy his writings was meant as 
a sacrifice to this God who seemed to ask him, like Abraham, for what lay 
dearest to his heart.) But whereas Kierkegaard arrived at his paradoxical 
view of the Divine within the Christian frame of reference, Kafka saw the 
Divine only in the negative and in the paradox. 

His heroes are likewise separated from family, society, and God; they 
try to reach a good and godly life by attempts at founding a family, establish- 
ing themselves as useful members of society, and reaching out toward the 
Supreme Being, and they have to perish because their attempts are frustrated 
on all possible levels. His books have been called “one single myth of 
frustration” (H. E. Holthusen), and it is safe to assume that this motif 
of frustration is largely responsible for Kafka’s present fame. While before, 
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FRANZ KAFKA 


during, and after the second world war a feeling of anxiety, frustration, and 
rootlessness swept over all Europe and reverberated in this country, both 
the actual and potential victims of persecution found their own destinies 
and nightmares expressed in Kafka’s books. The first chapter of The Trial— 
the arrest, in his own bed, of an obviously innocent person, the bank man- 
ager Joseph K.—anticipates down to the very details of procedure and uni- 
form the searches of secret police organizations, of which Kafka, who died 
in 1924, could have had only a prophetic notion. Thus, from the start, con- 
temporary readers found no difficulty in identifying themselves with this 
Joseph K., whose guilt is never announced to him, since it does not lie in 
any overt crime, but in his own existence. These readers also found an 
image of their own insecurity in the homelessness of K., the hero of The 
Castle, who comes to a foreign village, purportedly as a land surveyor, and 
who exhausts his energies attempting to be acknowledged by the masters of 
the castle. Only when dying does he learn that he has been accepted, not 
of right but on suffrance. (Since the end of The Castle does not exist, we 
have to rely here on Max Brod’s testimony.) There was to be found in these 
books an authority that was completely inaccessible but strong enough to 
penetrate and poison the most trival decisions of everyday life; a bureaucracy 
that was solidly entrenched between the individual and the authority that 
blocked the hero's every step by intricate barriers. There were the heroes them- 
selves, these K.s—obviously abbreviations of Kafka’s own name—who were 
alerted by their apprehensions and who clashed in scenes that were both 
droll and tragic, with the natives who preferred being exploited by authority 
to sharing the fate of the K.s. There were the attorneys who played into the 
hands of the prosecutors, the judges who were slaves of the existing power 
rather than servants of justices, the functionaries who operated behind a wall 
of murderous officialese, who telephoned on lines that never connected—or, 
rather connected just once so as to make even this “never” relative—and 
whose main contact with the native population consisted in acts of debauchery. 
There is in Kafka, as in Yeats, the knowledge that 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 
His critique is, like Yeats’s, connected with a revelation except that in Kafka 
revelation is completely negative. Both in The Trial and The Castle he 
built pyramids of officials and judges and bureaucrats, the secular hierarchy 
of a broken faith. But precisely because Kafka’s faith was broken, he was 
unable to translate it into the imagery of his books without eliminating the 
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top of this pyramid. There God would have had his seat, if Kafka had 
ever succeeded in carrying the image of his physical father up to a sphere not 
only of wrath but of mercy. Yet Kafka’s novels break off at the very spot 
where the master of The Castle, the supreme judge of The Trial, would have 
had to appear. The main thing Kafka had to say about the Divine was that 
the Divine did not appear in his world. 


H® SEARCHED at the same time for both physical and metaphysical 
security. This is the meaning of K.’s quest for work and acknowledgment 
in The Castle; this is also the meaning of the parable of the man before 
the law. This man argues for a lifetime with the doorkeeper, trying to press 
him with all the means at his disposal to allow him entrance. But only 
shortly before the man’s death does the doorkeeper speak to him. “No one 
else,” he says, ‘could ever be admitted here, since this gate was made only 
for you. I am now going to shut it.” This is in itself a pregnant symbol 
of the alienation between what Kafka called the law, and what he called 
the man. (See note.) Moreover, he inserted this parable at a climactic point 
of The Trial, where the priest tells it to haunted K., who had turned to him 
in his despair. The priest not only tells him this parable of frustration and 
fear but also furnishes him with a commentary that is meant to draw him 
ever deeper into the whirl of the paradox. The priest does not show his 
guilt to K., nor does he locate for him the actual place where the tribunal 
convenes. “The court,” he says, ‘makes no claim on you. It receives you 
when you come and it relinquishes you when you go.” These words do 
not show K. anything but the depth of the abysm that still, and now more 
than ever, separates him from the end of his search. 

Kafka’s feeling of separation is not confined to the human side. In the 
parable An Imperial Message he shows authority, the Emperor, who, on his 
deathbed, wants to send a message to his humble subject. It conforms with 
Kafka’s view of the critical condition of the suprahuman that the Emperor's 
might is near extinction; even the fact of his death is, in an inexplicable 
way, connected with his wish to communicate. He sends his message to this 
subject alone, just as the door before the law was destined only for the man 
who would never trespass it. The messenger, too, will never deliver the 
message, since between him and the man are the palace, the stairs, the gates, 
and the Emperor’s capital, “the center of the world, crammed to bursting 
with its own refuse.” The human and the Divine are alike in their wish 
to communicate with each other, but both, each on his side, are prevented 
from doing so by the impediments that block the way. This way leads 
through the world, the world of secular and religious institution, the capital 
of the emperor’s realm, the offices that lie between K. and the Castle, the 
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FRANZ KAFKA 


lower courts that bar Joseph K. from the trial. For even the arrest in The 
Trial can be interpreted as such an attempt on the part of the suprahuman 
to establish a rapport between itself and man. And Joseph K.’s mistake lies 
precisely in his desire to search, preferably by shortcuts, for the institutions, 
the courts, the lawyers, the judges, and the prosecutors, rather than for the 
essential reason of his arrest, which he could have found only in himself. 
W. H. Auden once called this novel ‘a detective story in reverse.”” The hero 
“knows he is guilty, he does not know of what, and his whole efforts are 
directed not to proving his innocence but to learning the cause of his guilt.” 

I would go beyond Auden (and Martin Buber) by saying that Joseph 
K.’s guilt consists in accepting the accusation without questioning it, accepting 
it because it was handed down to him by functionaries of the institutions in 
which he believed more than in the principle of right and wrong. Dimly 
sensing their character, he has to cling to these institutions simply because 
they offer him the only support in a world otherwise completely devoid of 
authority. He aggravates this guilt by his inability to find out what his guilt 
is, even an inability that is revealed by his turning the wrong way even 
while he makes his first step. He looks for outside comfort instead of finding 
reassurance in an inner conviction. In his blind obedience to the summons 
he resembles the Country Doctor in another parable who accepts a call to a 
patient who is said to be seriously ill. The Doctor sets out on his way with- 
out questioning the call, because he has accepted it as a routine, because he 
himself has become an institution, and thereby the caricature of a healer. 
(In German the word heal also appears in the word for the savior, Heiland.) 
At the end of the story the doctor finds himself utterly lost, and sums up 
his experiences in the words: ‘A false alarm of the night bell once answered— 
it cannot be made good, not ever.” All of Kafka’s heroes answer this false 
alarm and, once having answered it, go on moving in circles. They are not 
tormented by the inconveniences of an Oedipus complex but by what Freud 
himself once called on “uneasiness in civilzation,” a much deeper seated 
unrest, the reasons for which are not to be found in their nervous system but 
in their existence proper. Franz Kafka’s heroes, in short, are out of harmony 
with the universe. 


HUS, he stated that a world without God is a world without love, a world 

without work, and a world without sense. By stating this belief—for in 
Kafka belief is only possible in a negation—he stripped his world of all the 
ornamentation of make-belief. There prevails an almost sacred soberness in 
his wildest flights of imagination. The lawyers, the judges, and even the 
priest in The Trial form a perverted hierarchy. Perverted, because they serve 
as a substitute for the ultimate truth which the hero was called upon to dis- 
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cover in himself. This, Kafka seems to say, is the meaning of contemporary 
society and its institutions, that they are nothing but projections into reality 
of man’s own unwillingness and incapacity to turn toward himself and to 
search his own heart. The man before the law might have entered, had he not 
allowed himself to be deflected by the doorkeeper. But is this doorkeeper 
not an outward projection of the man’s frustration by himself? Or is he a 
part of that “administrative hierarchy” of which Martin Buber has said that 
they “exercise power, received it from above, but apparently without any 
commission and instruction.” 

There is in Kafka no borderline between the institutional and the Divine, 
between social reality and what might be the emanation of a Supreme Being. 
At least, his figures do not perceive such a borderline; nor are they willing 
to observe it. He himself distrusted all institutions, and, he certainly did 
not accept them as a way to God. “If it had been possible,” he once wrote, 
“to build the tower of Babel without ascending it, the work would have been 
permitted.” That is to say, if the tower had not been built to reach the realm 
of the Divine but merely to serve man’s secular purposes, it might have been 
finished; but then probably nobody would have thought of beginning it in 
the first place. The bureaucracy in his novels, too, is such a tower of Babel, 
or at least his heroes visualize it as such. They try to climb the ladder of 
these institutions toward some metaphysical redemption or revelation; it is 
the tower of Babel revisted. Therefore it has to remain unfinished—the 
novels have to remain fragments—its ruins hanging over men as a perpetual 
menance and memento. Kafka was neither a social critic nor a religious 
thinker, but a metaphysical anarchist. During his lifetime—the last years of 
the Hapsburgs—the structures of human institutions crackled around him 
and threatened to bury in their collapse the very people who had erected 
them. He, however, sensed the decline of the metaphysical world behind the 
institutional one, and used the noise of this “crackling in the wall” as an iron- 
ical undertone in the stories he was telling about himself, a man who had 
fallen out of grace. But even the lament over the loss of all metaphysical 
security is still a metaphysical statement. Kafka was well aware of this when 
he called writing “his form of prayer.” 

Soren Kierkegaard once said that nothing is left to the individual in a 
dying world but so say that his world is dying. Franz Kafka has said so 
too, in an almost unending set of variations. He repeated it with the utmost 
sincerity. He left his books fragments and died rather than finish them 
with a pretense or a compromise. To be sure, the avoidance of lies does 
not yet produce truth, nor does the reiteration of despair promise hope. 
But as the acknowledgment of lies presupposes the existence of an ultimate 
truth, so does a vision of despair that is as extreme as Kafka’s, presuppose at 
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FRANZ KAFKA 


least the possibility of hope, a hope of which he himself said that it was there 
“in abundance, only not for us.” One of his reflections reads as follows: 
A first sign of nascent knowledge is the desire for death. This life 
seems unendurable, any other unattainable. One is no longer ashamed 
of wishing to die: one prays to be conducted from one cell that one 
hates into a new one that one has yet to hate. There is in this a 
vestige of faith that during the change the Master may chance to walk 
along the corridor, contemplate the prisoner, and say: “You must not 
lock this one up again. He comes to me.” 
It was this last “vestige of faith” that induced Kafka to cherish the hidden 
wish to preserve his writings in spite of his expressed wish to have them 
destroyed. It was this that made this anarchist who moved from one hated 
cell to the other, hope (though in the most timid of all conditionals) for the 
Master to come along and contemplate him. It was this that tainted the 
shadowy world of his books with what Thomas Mann once called “religious 
humor,” and what could better be termed “metaphysical irony.” By this irony 
he won a sublime victory over his life’s theme, the myth of frustration. By 
his irony he almost transcended his despair. 





Note: Martin Buber has pointed to the motif of the door as to the basic 
pattern of Kafka’s main stories: “Kafka’s contribution to the metaphysics of 
the ‘door’ is known: the parable of the man who squanders his life before a 
certain open gateway which leads to the world of meaning, and who vainly begs 
admission until just before his death it is communicated to him that it had been 
intended for him, but is now being shut. So ‘the door’ is still open; indeed, 
every person has his own door and it is open to him; but he does not know this 
and apparently is not in a condition to know it. Kafka’s two main works are 
elaborations of the theme of the parable, the one, The Trial, in the dimension 
of time, the other, The Castle, in that of space; accordingly the first is concerned 
with the hopelessness of man in his dealings with his soul, the second with the 
same in his dealings with the world. The parable itself is not Pauline but its 
elaborations are, only . . . with salvation removed. The one is concerned with 
the judgment under which the soul stands and under which it places itself 
willingly; but the guilt, on account of which it has to be judged, is unformulated, 
the proceedings are labyrinthine and the courts of judicature themeselves ques- 
tionable—without all this seeming to prejudice the legality of the administration 
of justice. The other book . . . describes a district delivered over to the authority 
of a slovenly bureaucracy without the possibility of appeal, and it describes this 
district as being our world. What is at the top of the government, or rather 
above it, remains hidden in darkness, of the nature of which one never once 
gets a presentiment; the administrative hierarchy, who exercise power, received 
it from above, but apparently without any commission and instruction. A broad 
meaninglessness governs without restraint; every notice, every transaction is 
shot through with meaninglessness, and yet the legality of the government is un- 
questioned. Man is called into this world, he is appointed in it, but wherever 

(Continued on page 116) 
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P éguy’s Madonna 


By ELIZABETH GILMARY 


HE awarding of the Nobel Prize to Francois Mauriac indicates an awak- 

ened interest in writers of the French revival, and one of the most te- 

warding of these is Charles Péguy. In his Paris Mission, Abbé Godin 
found that his young French militants understood and appreciated Péguy’s 
poetry above all others’; in the prayerbooks he wrote for them he transcribed 
much of it. This attraction to Péguy is due in part to his colloquialisms, in 
part to his disarming familiarity with God. A certain rough charm lies in his 
portrait of the Mother of God. 


Péguy's description of the Blessed Virgin in his poem, “The Passion of 
Our Lady,” startles. It shocks. It even revolts. Nothing could be further 
removed from the Virgin of Barclay Street, from the “Lovely Lady dressed in 
blue . . .” with a dainty crown on her head. Here is a peasant woman seen 
through the shrewd, crude, sympathetic, and supernatural gaze of another pea- 
sant, a garrulous fellow who feels he knows her well. And it is wise to recall 
here what Wallace Fowlie has said: ‘Péguy himself is one of his own char- 
acters.” Julian Green translates this poem without losing its pungency. 


Joseph and she, the old peasant observes at the beginning of the poem, 
“They had been too proud of him. It was bound to end badly.” They were 
pleased that day in the temple when Simeon “‘sang that hymn to the Lord.” 
And when they found him teaching the doctors, ‘how proud they felt. Too 
proud.” Yet, 


He was a good son to his father and mother, 
He was a good son to his mother Mary... . 


And she gloried perhaps a little in herself and she magnified God . . . 


Until the day when he had begun his mission.— 
Perhaps she no longer said Magnificat then. 


Jesus is no longer approved by the authorities, the “doctors” in whose midst 
he had once been “too brilliant.” 

She wept and wept 

As no other woman has ever wept.— 

No boy had ever cost his mother so many tears. 
Realistically he describes her during the public life of Jesus. 

She followed like a follower. 

Like a servant. 

Like a weeper at a Roman funeral. 


You saw her everywhere. 
With the people and a little apart from the people. 
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Under the porticoes, under the arcades, in drafty places. 
In the temple, in the palaces, 

In the street, 

In the courts and the back-yards. 


Then suddenly, without warning, he describes her part in the Passion of our 
Lord. 


She too had climbed up Calvary, 
A very steep hill... 


She too had gone up 4er Calvary. 
She too had gone up and up, 
In the general confusion, lagging a little behind . . . 


She wept and wept under a big linen veil, 

A big blue veil, 

A little faded— 

She wept as it will never be granted to woman to weep. 
As it will never be asked 

Never at any other time. 


Through this compassion for our Lady on Péguy’s part and by the very 
subjection, a rude analysis of human nature prevails. 


What was very strange was that everyone respected her. 

People greatly respect the parents of the condemned. 

They even say: Poor woman. 

And at the same time they struck at her son. 

Because man is like that— 

The world is like that. 

Men are what they are and you never can change them. 

She did not know that, on the contrary, he had come to change man. 
That he had come to change the world. 

She followed and wept. 


And at the top of the hill: 
She too had made the Way of the Cross. 


Were there fourteen stations? 

She didn’t know for sure. 

She couldn’t remember. 

Yet she had not missed one. 

She was sure of that, 

But you can always make a mistake. 

In moments like that your head swims .. . 
Apparently absorbed in this description and working up to the drama of the 
death of Christ, Péguy stops abruptly. Perhaps even his stolid peasant philoso- 
phy could not write of it. 

Everybody was against him. 

Everybody wanted him to die... 


But 


But what had he done? 
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I'll tell you. 

He had saved the world. 

Taken as it stands, Péguy’s vision of Mary is authentic, primitive but genu- 
ine. Can Everyman paint more than he sees? A knowledge of his real devo- 
tion to the Mother of God helps to understand. 

The night before the feast of Our Lady of Snows in 1914, Raissa Maritain 
tells us, a French officer who was to die in battle the next day—and he knew 
that he would—spent the hours left to him before a shrine of the Virgin in a 
chapel near the camp. The next morning he led his men in the Battle of the 
Marne and was killed in the first barrage. It is interesting to notice that the 
church where Péguy performed his last act of love for our Lady was a re- 
modeled barn where a statue of the Virgin, once hidden in the hay, was so 
saved from the hammer of unbelievers. In gratitude the barn was made into 
a chapel. 

Of this night Daniel Halévy tells us more: 

The Virgin, lodged in certainly the most humble and peasantlike 
of her dwellings in France . . . was waiting to assist him Péguy in his 
decisive trial. All the elements of a poem which Péguy never wrote 
seemed to have been assembled here by an invisible hand. He gathered 
flowers, carried them into the consecrated barn, and when evening came 
and his men were peacefully sleeping, he returned to the chapel for a 
night of prayer... . 

Before this last vigil, and all his life, Péguy had made many pilgrimages 
to the Virgin. The most famous occurred a year earlier, when one of his sons 
fell ill with typhoid fever and there seemed to be little hope. Péguy did what 
a Frenchman in the Middle Ages would have done. Karl Pfleger describes it in 
this way: 

He set out for her shrine at Chartres. Like his peasant a:.cestors in 
the days before railways, like a medieval pilgrim, he walked the fifty-five 
miles between his publisher's office in Paris and the shrine of his pil- 
grimage, with a rosary in his hand and halting at every wayside cross for 
a brief rest, filled with the devout recitations of Hail Mary's... . 

This took three days, for Péguy traveled slowly and meditatively. With per- 
fect trust he made his prayer at her cathedral, his “final assault upon the heart 
of the Mother of God”: 

Mother of God, I can bear no more. I understand nothing more. 

It is beyond my strength. I have enough, more than enough; I cannot 

cope with it all. You know I have work to do, to publish Cahiers, an 

enormously difficult business. I lead no ordinary life. My life is a risk. 

My little ones unbaptized. It is for Thee to see to the matter. I have 

not the time. I don’t know what to do. Take the children. I hand them 

over to you. And I am going before you can give them back to me! 
Here is the complete Péguy, with the true genius of knowing that the heart 
has reasons which the reason does not know. Our Lady, charmed with such 
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PEGUY’S MADONNA 


outspoken confidence, not only cured the sick child then; after Péguy’s death 
she “saw to the matter” of having his wife baptized, and the other children 
with her. 

Briefly, the whole life of Péguy was akin to a pilgrimage. From his pea- 
sant childhood through his youth of unbelief, he sought the eternal shrine of 
the Virgin. His heart was always going home to her. Failure in his Socialist 
venture, a bitter struggle to support his family and still to write what he 
thought it was his vocation to write—all his was a striving, a going forward 
against opposition. Still, even after his conversion of heart he had no peace. 
For he could not bring himself—so fiercely did he love independence—to 
force his faithful wife to have their marriage blessed, their children baptized 
and brought up in the faith. This hesitance, this semblance of cowardice 
caused misunderstanding with his closest friends. 


Painfully, Péguy suffered from the impossibility of living as a Catholic, 
as he wished to do. Until the day before his death, the last day, he did not 
go to Mass. He explained: “I never go to Mass. I can never hear Mass. It 
would be too painful for me... . I go to church to pray, but always before 
Mass.” He could not receive Holy Communion and yet, Wallace Fowlie 
assures us, he prayed constantly, “incessantly as he walked from one end of 
Paris to the other, or on the tops of omnibuses with his beads in his hands 
and tears running down his face.’” To Jacques Maritain, who tried to persuade 
him to read St. Thomas, Péguy replied, ‘I would give the entire Summa for 
the Ave Maria and the Salve Regina.” 

Even the war itself, for his France, beloved as only peasants can love the 
soil of their country, was to him an immense pilgrimage at the end of which 
he would find the Virgin. Or the Virgin would find him. Péguy was a real 
peasant; his living in Paris did not quench the earthy strain. Fowlie ‘thinks of 
Charles Péguy as being that man who walks over the face of the earth, over 
the earth of his ancestors the winegrowers and the woodchoppers.’” Much of 
his misunderstanding with religion came from his identification with the 
“masses who were lost to the Church” by worldly and wealth-loving church- 
men. His political difficulties came largely from championing the under-dog. 

Péguy’s style is primitive, and Péguy himself was primitive. There is 
nothing in literature more suggestive of the primitive painters, as Julian Green 
points out, than his vision of Mary following her Son to Mount Calvary. Be- 
cause each author writes under his own dictates, what Karl Pfleger says of 
Péguy’s style is true: 

Péguy wrote as it was dictated to him . . . . Dictated by his entire 
temperament, his character and the heritage of his blood. By the rhythm 


of the life led by his forefathers as peasants and handicraftmen . . . . He 
talks as a peasant talks, with the assertiveness and a verbosity which do 
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not avoid repetition, but actually delight in repeating the same words. 
For Péguy’s Lady of Sorrows is unique. Like Chesterton’s statue: “She 


was a peasant and she was a queen, and in that sense, she was a lady; but not 
the sham lady who pretends to be a peasant, nor the sort of a sham peasant who 
pretends to be a lady.” It is of a lady like this that Péguy wrote: 

She wept and wept under a big linen veil, 


A big blue veil, 
A little faded— 





Imagery of Light in Dylan Thomas 
(Continued from page 96) 


His lightning answers my 

Cry. My voice burns in his hand. 
Now I am lost in the blinding 
One. 

The soul, first in Thomas’ words and then in Augustine’s, is “taken by 
light” and “made by it.’ Man rejoices in the light but suffers in the 
knowledge of his material being. We describe the light as love because it is 
the gift of the participating experience that results from faith’s experiment. 
Thomas is guided to his vision by God’s answer to his cry—the message 
which we have heard from him . . . that God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all” (I John: 3,5). The evolutionary manifestation of God, the pro- 
gressive revelation of life, is defined by this poet as man’s growth in Him. 


Franz Kafka: Metaphysical Anarchist 
(Continued from page 111) 


he turns to fulfill his calling he comes up against the thick vapors of a mist of 
absurdity. This world is handed over to a maze of intermediate beings—it is a 
Pauline world, except that God is removed into the impenetrable darkness and 
that there is no place for mediator. . . . Two types of Faith (tr. Norman P. 


Goldhawk) London, 1951, pp. 165 ff. 
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Review-Articles 


Claudel Victorious 


Correspondance 1897-1938. By Paul Claudel, Francis James, and Gabriel Frizeau. 


With letters of Jacques Riviere. Preface and notes by André Blanchet. Paris: 
Gallimard. 


A‘ THE age of eighty-five, rich in poetic and dramatic achievement, Paul 
Claudel has the aspect of a massive and weatherbeaten monument ad 
mai vem gloriam dei and to his own fame as well. His place at or near the 
sum nix of Catholic and French literature, and indeed in the very first rank of 
living men of letters, is nowhere seriously contested. With the passing of Valéry, 
Gide, Suarés, Croce, and Santayana this most Catholic of poets remains one of 
the few authentic “grand old men” of world literature. In comparison with him 
most writers of later generations seem at best promising juveniles. His death will 
leave a void which none of them will be able comfortably to fill. 

With the publication of large portions of his correspondence, the image of 
Claudel is assuming those “definitive” traits which, for some time at least, it is 
likely to wear. It is an image opposed to that of another preéminent literary 
figure of the same generation, André Gide, whose correspondence is being pub- 
lished simultaneously with that of Claudel. But, if the personage of Gide seems 
to delight in flagrant multiplication of contradictions, that of Claudel is un- 
usual in its appearance of deliberate and unyielding consistency. I believe that, 
in both instances, these appearances correspond substantially to reality: it would 
be difficult, certainly, to discover two temperaments more radically and im- 
placably hostile to one another. They are, however, in surprising agreement in 
one essential respect: for neither of them was literary achievement the first 
concern. Gide undertook, by means of a meticulously constructed personality, to 
exercise enduring action as secular prophet. The glory which Claudel sought 
was that of militant Apostle: in a mechanized and spiritually disintegrating 
world to share, with souls still hesitating to accept them, the possession of those 
Christian and Catholic verities which so utterly possessed him. 

His undeviating aim, then, was to communicate to his fellow men (and es- 
pecially, perhaps, to his fellow men of letters) those certitudes which, following 
his conversion, had made his own life meaningful, fecund, and secure. In this 
aim he never ceased to persevere in spite of humiliating rebuffs and failures. 
For more than two decades the unquiet spirit of Jacques Riviére was the battle- 
ground of a Manichaean struggle between the opposing influences of Gide and 
Claudel. It is not easy to determine which of the two gained ultimate mastery. 
The lengthy siege of the soul of André Suarés was altogether unsuccessful, but it 
is hard to see how, in any circumstances, the lyrical “moi” of Suarés could have 
been brought to acknowledge the suzerainty of any Force or Being outside of 
and transcending it. In the case of Gide (as he was later to admit) Claudel 
totally misconceived the données of the problem: the difficulties, he had assumed, 
were occasioned by Gide’s rigidly Protestant upbringing. He was eventually to 
discover, without ever fully understanding why, that the matter was infinitely 
more complex. 
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In the present volume — on the whole adequately edited by M. André Blan- 
chet, who contributes an excellent introduction but leaves far too many things 
unexplained — we finally encounter a victorious Claudel. Here at last is a story 
with, from the Catholic poet’s point of view, a happy ending. It is perhaps less 
dramatic than those of the other attempted, and unsuccessful, conversions. And 
it is true that, as compared with the writers already mentioned, Francis Jammes 
and Gabriel Frizeau are secondary figures. Yet the story of this pair of con- 
versions—almost, one might say, this double conversion—has very real interest 
and significance. 

If it does not add a great deal to what we already know about Paul Claudel, 
that is simply because, as always, Claudel is consistently the same. He is passion- 
ate, eloquent, inflexible, and intolerant. Once his friends and protégés are safe- 
ly and definitively converted, one feels on Claudel’s part a certain slackening of 
his interest in them, although he continues to correspond with them in terms of 
sincere and affectionate friendship and in the case of Jammes to accept at times, 
against his own literary judgment, emendations to his dramas dictated by the 
piety, more literal than luminous, of the bucolic bard. 

The present eclipse of the poetic reputation of Francis Jammes is an emphatic 
reminder, surely, of the fragility of the average literary glory. The very real and 
charming qualities of his early work were wildly overpraised. For some years it 
was fashionable to assume that Jammes possessed major poetic stature — while 
the candor of the bard of Orthez was such that, if he had any fault to find with 
these judgments, it was precisely because he believed they reflected a distinctly 
tepid image of the truth. No poet has ever been prouder of his own rusticity, 
naiveté and humility than the author of the Géorgiques chrétiennes. Jammes was, 
in fact, a poetical Peter Pan, the bearded and patriarchal faun of a Christianized 
Never Never Land which owed much to rural nature but something also to the 
religious art of the Place Saint-Sulpice. He has paid the usual penalty exacted of 
the successful minor poet with a decided “manner” (not to say “specialty”): 
later generations have found him “quaint,” refused to take him seriously, and 
largely neglected him. The people, of course, who speak today in condescending 
tones of the achievement of Francis Jammes, are for the most part those who, a 
few literary generations ago, would have acclaimed in him a “great” Catholic 
poet and who, should literary fashions change, would undoubtedly find every 
line he ever wrote artlessly-artfully admirable. I believe that, ultimately but not 
immediately, Jammes is assured of an honorable, if minor, place in French and 
Catholic poetry. Such a rank would hardly have contented him, but good minor 
poets do form, after all, a highly select group. 

To this spoiled yet unhappy adult child the message brought by Claudel 
was, in spite of his authentic and rustic originality, in no sense intellectually or 
spiritually self-sustaining: without the intervention of Claudel, he might have 
disintegrated utterly in bitterness and despair — without, for all that, attaining 
uncommon poetic altitudes. One cannot but admire the patience and tact which, 
in his dealings with the touchy and often puerile rustic bard, the impetuous and 
inflexible Claudel so unfailingly displays. He does not undertake to bully 
Jammes into beautitude; he makes the way pleasant and interesting for him. 
The present correspondence, if it adds little to what we already know of the 
characters and personalities of the two poets, convinces us that, if the apostolic 
efforts of Claudel were finally successful, he had earned his triumph. 
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But the story of the relations of Claudel and Jammes would be seriously in- 
complete if to it were not added that of their joint friendship with Gabriel 
Frizeau, bourgeois of Bordeaux, amateur of the arts and of artists, dedicated 
admirer and confidant of both poets. And it is, perhaps, the revelation of the un- 
usual figure of Frizeau which offers the major interest of this Correspondance. 
Frizeau was not himself a man of letters: he was not even a dabbler in letters: 
he was void of the vanity normally inhering in the literary species. His humility 
was unfeigned and without ulterior design; his fidelity, discreet and unalter- 
able. His appreciation of literature was generous and discriminating: to have 
discerned the merits and extended encouragement and assistance to such 
beginners as Alexis Léger (the future St. John Perse), Jacques Riviére, and 
André Lhote is in itself no slight accomplishment. Of the young Francois 
Mauriac, another Bordelais of this same generation, we find surprisingly scant 
mention, but the letters from Riviére to Frizeau included in this volume are wel- 
come and valuable. 

Frizeau was the first of Claudel’s converts. The early work of the poet- 
consul in China had attracted, in France and elsewhere, so little attention that, 
before publishing his Connaissance du Temps, he had inserted in the Mercure de 
France (November 1903) a note in which he offered to send a copy of the book 
to anyone who cared to take the trouble to ask him for it. He received exactly 
twenty-two requests, among them those of Léon-Paul Fargue, Valery Larbaud, 
Claude Debussy, and Gabriel Frizeau (already a friend of Jammes, himself al- 
ready a friend of Claudel, though Frizeau was as yet acquainted with Claudel 
only through the latter’s published work). In this first letter Frizeau confided 
to Claudel that, thanks to his poems and plays, he was already approaching con- 
version, that he had had his young son baptized, and that he looked to the poet 
for further guidance. 

Nothing, of course, could have given greater joy to Claudel than such a com- 
munication. In an eloquent reply to Frizeau, on Jan. 20, 1904, he told him, 
among other things: 

Believe me, hesitate no longer. “You would not seek Me if you had not 

already found Me,” as Pascal has said. A conversion is not a matter of 

words nor of objections to be, more or less cleverly, resolved: for each one 
you dispose of, ten others will take its place. There is a great decision to be 
made with a joyful and heroic heart. One must say to God: “O my God, 

at last it is time, at last I am going to do something entirely absurd. On 

the one hand there are the scholars, the artists, the intelligent people, the 

statesmen, the financiers, the men of the world, who all assure me with 
perfect confidence that You do not exist; on the other, there are the fools, 
the superstitious old women, the plaster-cast art, the stifling inanity of the 
sermons; You can pride Yourself on having invented a religion quite mad 
and quite absurd. And yet it pleases me such as it is, and You, my God, 
please me such as You are and wherever You are, and I am coming to You 
wherever You are because You alone have the Word of life, and not even 
for that, but because You are You, because You are my Lord and my 

God.” 

This exchange of letters marked the beginning of a correspondence of some 
thirty-five years’ duration: it came to an end only with the death of Frizeau. 
The latter’s conversion was soon followed (July 7, 1905) by that of Jammes. 
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Frizeau was one of those uncommon beings who attain complete self-fulfil- 
ment only by serving the glory of others. Not himself an originator, he was 
surely the ideal disciple. The admiration and devotion of such a man were 
extremely precious to Claudel. This was the sign he had been waiting for. Here 
finally was someone who fully understod him: more often than not his admirers, 
while appreciating his poetry, tended to neglect his doctrine. But here was 
proof that his action might be really efficacious. For Frizeau, Claudel assumed 
the proportions not only of valued master, friend, and spiritual director but al- 
most of tutelary saint. Beside the work of Claudel, that of all other writers came 
to seem to him rather thin, Frizeau was, in fact, the ideal reader, the perfect 
public, unfailingly intelligent, discriminating, and enthusiastic: the type of 
reader whom in his more extravagantly hopeful moments, every author dreams 
some day of encountering. He possessed — for he was an incurable bibliophile 
—a complete collection of Claudel’s works, many of them superb large-paper 
copies. To all who knew him he sought unceasingly to communicate the force 
of his own overwhelming fervor. The publication of each new volume by Clau- 
del invariably evoked from Frizeau one or more letters which were in them. 
selves lyrical tributes to the glory and beauty of the latest work. For an excel- 
lent example, I refer the reader to the letter of Sept. 12, 1910, in which Frizeau 
registers his enchanted appreciation of the Cing grandes Odes. 

At the time of Claudel’s re-entry into the Church in 1890, conversions of 
“intellectuals” and artists were, in France, still rare. Fifteen years later they had 
become much more frequent. But the new converts tended, like Claudel before 
them, to find themselves in a state of spiritual isolation. On the one hand were 
the non-believers; on the other, Catholics who took their religion for granted and 
to whom the intensities of the new communicants appeared rather odd. The 
three friends undertook, therefore, the formation of a “Cooperative of Prayers,’ 
which published a small bulletin and did what it could to establish a sentiment 
of solidarity among these new recruits to the faith. It lasted twenty years 
(1908-1928) and numbered at the end more than one hundred members. Friz- 
eau filled the post of secretary. 

The organization was altogether directed by laymen, a circumstance which 
in the beginning had possessed real advantages but which, after the condemna- 
tion of the Action francaise in 1927, might well appear, in the eyes of the 
hierarchy, dubious and even dangerous. Some of the members (M. Blanchet does 
not give us their names) favoured adoption of, insofar as possible, a moderate 
and conciliatory attitude. But Claudel’s position, in the matter of the Action 
francaise, was, as might have been anticipated, absolutely inflexible and uncom 
promising. “Il n’y a pas de Catholiques d’Action francaise,” he thundered. He 
insisted with Jammes, that the Cooperative be instantly dissolved. On March 
15, 1928, he wrote Frizeau that: 

We cannot remain “united in prayer” with heretics and excommunicates, 

such as the partisans of the A. F., perhaps even with blasphemers. A 

Catholic should be where the Pope is, where his bishop is . . . I am per- 

fectly well qualified to know if the people with whom I am “united in 

prayer” are Catholics or not. I can be united in prayer with a Catholic, 

I cannot be with a Protestant, or at least not in the same way . . . It is not 

a misunderstanding which separates us from the A. F. people. It is 

nothing less than schism and heresy. We no longer eat of the same bread. 
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They are shut out from our communion . . . 

There was an additional reason for dissolving the Cooperative. The moral 
standards of certain younger Catholic writers seemed, to such of their elders as 
Jammes and Claudel, perilously lax, almost Gidian. Jammes referred rather 
acidly to “des inconscients ou des ambitieux qui ne tenaient point déplacé Cory- 
don dans notre Cooperative.” Passions thus aroused, differences thus sternly ex- 
cited, were hardly to be quieted. The association, founded to further Christian 
and Catholic unity and friendship, could now serve only as pretext for further 
discord and bitterness. Compromise was no longer possible: the Cooperative was 
dissolved. 

But the founders remained united. For ten more years, or until the deaths 
of Jammes and Frizeau, the friendship continued, marked by an intermittent ex- 
change of letters. Their correspondence, integrally published (save for a few 
tactful excisions) in the present volume, is a monument to a union of three 
very different temperaments. It is a fairly full record of one of the most curious 
and durable three-cornered friendships in literary history. 


Hobart College Joun H. Meyer 





The Church and Liberty 


L'Eglise et la Liberté: Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques. Centre Catholique 
des Intellectuels francais. Paris: Pierre Horay. 


HIS symposium on the relation between The Church and Liberty to which 

twenty-seven “Intellectuals” have contributed, is a priceless treasure of in- 
telligence, understanding, sincerity, penetration, scholarship, brotherly love, and 
last but not least “sentire cum ecclesia” on the part of contemporary French 
Catholics. Although the readers of Renascence will be mainly interested in the 
problems of liberty in investigation, literature, and art, it will be well to say first 
something about the frame in which these particular discussions appear. Praised 
in this very hour as a haven of liberty against political totalitarianism, the Church 
is still challenged by Existentialism as not the only modern defender of engage- 
ment and of the liberty of individual decision versus determinism, and is still 
attacked by liberalism (in the form of nationalism, laicism, Rousseauism, Ja- 
cobinism) as allegedly handicapping free research and religious freedom in the 
modern lay state. The two papers by R.P. Yves Congar, O.P., and R.P.J. 
Daniélou, S.J., together with the last two by Aimé Forest and Pére Lucien take 
up the theological viewpoint that the Church does not only defend the /ibrum 
arbitrium as the basis of any human freedom and dignity, but that she conveys 
also the means of grace to live the good and hate the evil so much that the in- 
dividual decision for the good develops an always greater liberty leading to a 
free detachment from all shackles detrimental to the radical love of God in 
which obedience and desire, law and love, individual will and divine norm 
spontaneously coincide. 


The great difficulty comes from the fact that in contradistinction to the true 
saints, the overwhelming majority of the imperfect and at the same time “intran- 
sigent” Catholics do not wish to come to other “solutions” than hostile clashes 
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in a world which by dint of historical circumstances has come to deny the super- 
natural ideals. They refuse to compromise with the “modern” state. They will 
always be right against the Pyrrhonic victories of the Catholic “liberals” with 
their theologically weak arguments. These “liberals” however also know that 
the Church will always lend her hand to tactical concessions, although never to 
strategical compromises impinging on principles. But they feel that this is for 
the modern Catholic citizen and his conscience a tragic situation and try to solve 
it somehow. After the lecture on Church and State given by Cardinal Ottavia- 
ni in the Lateran Seminary (Osservatore Romano, March 4, 1953) stressing the 
unchanged attitude of the Church, the fair proposals of the Church historian 
Adrien Dansette (“L’Eglise et la liberté dans lhistoire du 19e siécle”), and 
Pére Rouquette, S.J., (“Le Probléme du pluralisme religieux”) appear some- 
what shaken. M. Dansette tried to derive fundamental principles from practical 
action and toleration of the Church. Pére Rouquette thought it should be pos- 
sible to do away with any situation troublante in Church-State relations in order 
to make the American bombe redoutable of Blanchard entirely harmless and 
meaningless. Father Rouquette’s way out consisted mainly in the distinction 
between a Catholic statesman gua statesman who has to look for equal justice 
towards all the citizens, and qua individual Catholic who knows the difference 
between true and false beliefs. 

The freedom of scholarly research finds a fresh and convincing defense by 
Professor Polonovski as well as by R. P. Russo, S.J., both pointing out that in 
our days a clash between the conscientious scientist in his limited field and the 
truth of revelation is highly improbable, since where true science reigns, there are 
honesty, seriousness, and prudence (p. 153). Different speakers are pleased that 
the same Holy Father who cautions his children against a rash acceptance of the 
evolution theory and a non-historical explanation of the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis in the encyclical Humani Generis, declares himself an adherant to the 
theory of the expansion of the universe through the flight of galaxies, a modern 
scientific theory which best explains the creation of the world in the deeper 
sense of the biblical report. As a matter of fact the metaphorical-primitive 
language of Genesis and the algebraic-chemical language of the California ob- 
servatories converge towards the creatio ex nihilo. 

It is a satisfaction to these speakers that Marian scholars such as Paul 
Labérenne and Jean Dienne cannot even conceive of such a liberty and believe 
at least that the Pope would “force” all Catholic scholars to embrace his own 
preferred hypothesis as Stalin once did with the Russian linguists. They fur- 
thermore stress the fact that defense and security are nowadays obliged to handi- 
cap science in a necessarily much more brutal way than the Church ever did, 
the extreme case Galilei included. Science actually is integrated now in a system 
of technique, economies, sociology, and politics to be accepted for the common 
good. These French scientists however suffer from another situation, namely 
that the Catholics usually denigrate science to the advantage of alleged higher 
philosophical and religious insights, “une vue mesquine et combien fausse.” 
Even Jean Guitton, the philosopher, in this very volume, after having paid lip- 
service to the freedom of research as belonging to the dignity of man, retreats 
to the relative unimportance of research if compared to infused wisdom and “the 
filial spirit towards Mother Church.” Guitton thus seems not to feel well in his 
situation as a “research worker” otherwise he would not become a defaitiste by 
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a reprehensible short-cut on the way to a higher possession of absolute truth 
which no Catholic will question. But his words for research sounding lame, 
sanctimonious, and melancholy enough, lose any push by his simply going into a 
higher problem which by the way is better covered by other participants in the 
symposium. One of the real “Catholic” dangers is the confusion of a high 
spiritual vision necessarily alienated from analytic knowledge and justified in 
the saints, with obscurantism defended on pseudo-spiritual grounds by the 
sinners. 

Unfortunately also the well-known poet Pierre Emmanuel, introduced as 
grand nephew of Mélanie de la Salette, has only words of blame for the modern 
world and the alleged timidity of contemporary French Catholic writers to 
come to the open with their convictions, avoiding the good examples given by 
Bernanos. But where are the geniuses like Bernanos? Emmanuel harps on the 
cultural conservatism theme a la T. S. Eliot: “We make a laughing stock out 
of us by a servile syncretism which only confirms our disorientation vis-a-vis 
the modern time.” And what is most disturbing: although he thinks that re- 
ligious subject matter should not be treated by Catholic authors not fit for it, 
he does not give us the recipe (does he have it himself?) for making a work of 
literary art formally “Catholic.” Who has the courage to say that this whole 
problem is a sham problem? 

Stanislas Fumet’s “sermon” is more attractive and says more about the gen- 
eral theme of literary /iberty. He starts from Maritain’s neothomistic pattern 
that the “doing” (faire) of any artist is his particular exercise of liberty. The 
Catholic author is bound to be sterile if he tries to do something by obligation, 
ie. if the Church clutches his hand (Jui tient le poignet). In art such a thing 
does not exist because the creative act occurs by principle out of (artistic) love 
and redundance. But then Fumet takes up examples of “Catholic” art which 
in the sense to be demonstrated are more than shaky: Rubens, Chesterton, Julien 
Green, Rimbaud. Fascinated simply by the diversity of true art, he compromises 
between art, lack of art, and disputable art. 


All the more superior appears the artist and art critic, Father Régamey, O.P., 
who does not only validly defend the extreme daring of the Chapels and 
Churches of Vence, Raincy, Assy, and Audincourt where sisters pray in deep 
recollection and priests say mass devoutly. He also proves these creations to be 
in conformity at the same time with liturgical norms and the liberty given by 
the Church to the artist, the “scandal of the tourists” notwithstanding. Byzan- 
tine art as such does not mean a thing in itself. This is said against the opinion 
of the radical liturgists who are in error as the devastating Beuron school has 
proved. Decisive is rather that the delicate artist applies a pattern with life and 
love. In the Judgment-tympanum of Vézelay the Byzantine pattern was used by 
a great Romanesque sculptor in the same way as the Gothic pattern was applied 
to the Piéta of Avignon by a painter who had the spirit of the Church, and 
in the same way as El Greco’s Pentecost is imbued with the ecclesiastic spirit 
despite his personal baroque taste. The secret of all these works is a spontaneous 
coincidence of personal artistic feeling with the sensus Ecclesiae. But the artis- 
tically and perhaps also spiritually degenerate public of today “imagines that 
the expression of the Holy requires the enslavement by routine,” and drives the 
artist into the esperanto of a sterilized sentimentality. But who is the “public” in 
the Church? By the way, the Spanish Maecenases of the seventeenth century did 
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the same when they preferred Murillo to El Greco. They paved the way for the 
modern “taste.” 

In brief, Father Régamey seems to say mainly this, and herein he is right: 
Religious art never can thrive where the Regula fidea is hoisted as a negative 
banner by pedantic people (p. 184). Ecclesiastical art is supposed rather to do 
the same as the ceremonies are assumed to do according to the Council of Trent: 
“to lead the spirit of the faithful to contemplate the sublime realities hidden in 
the Sacrifice.” Where this implication is lacking there is no religious, let alone 
liturgical art. 

Jacques Madaule added sharp remarks to the problem of the liberty of the 
Catholic poet and artist and is well aware that the temptation of a stupid con- 
formism against the liberty and dignity of the Christian has made of modern 
Catholics a plebeian crowd of eunuchs and abstainers from art. If the devil 
has made that out of the members of the Mystical Body then there remains only 
one means: the exorcism of the spirit of timidity which is tantamount to the 
diabolic spirit of indifference, an indifference within the Church, coming close 
to the death of any spiritual life. These views of the very orthodox and dis- 
tinguished Claudel-biographer should let us pause, indeed. It is up to the 
Catholic appreciation of literature and art — therefore Renascence — in its own 
sector to prove that “Rome has become again the hope of liberty, the Papacy has 
become again the Light on a sky invaded by night, since all the so-called certi- 
tudes of a fallacious progress have broken down” in a factual and visual totali- 
tarian world. 

The topic of the Paris symposium was a fertile and inspiring one; it was a 
discussion where everybody said what he thought and everybody was burning 
with enthusiasm for the same ideal. The problems aroused seem not to have 
come to rest since, as one may now see from German and Austrian publications 
such as Wort und Wahrheit, VIII (April 1953) dealing with “Why So Little 
Liberty in the Church?” and Dokumente, IX (Feb. 1953), 29-24, dealing with 
“Our Temptations Towards the Church.” The French volume just reviewed is 
still valuable because of its almost classical and decisive formulations: 

If the Church is the home of free men, the reason is that she herself is free 
with regard to everything that is not the interior bond of love (R. P. Daniélou). 

A creature empty in its interior cannot be free (Gabriel Marcel). 

Since there is a collective resistance to progress among Catholics, it would not 
be worth while to defend liberty, if we did not defend our own liberty as be. 
lievers (E. DeGreef). 

Every liberation implies a risk . . . Thinking one’s faith may lead to a crisis 
of faith (Etienne Borne, Editor of Terre humaine). 

Christianity is interior liberty bound to expand to the social and political life 
(Joseph Folliet, Professor of Sociology, Lyon). 

The Church can prescribe a state to use science for the common good and 
hinder a scholar from getting lost in enterprises which trespass the possibilities 
of natural reason (R. P. Russo, S.J., co-editor of Etudes). 

There are still other unique features concerning the Paris symposium. One 
of the speakers was a member of the French Economic Counsel, Jacques Du- 
moutier. He warned against all idols of secular pride-liberty, e.g., to starve, out 
of patriotism, instead of borrowing American dollars as “slaves.” He prefers the 
modern American to the romantic Spanish peasant using an ass instead of a car 
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and therefore praised as more “dignified” and “free” by Gabriel Marcel. Pro- 
fessor E. DeGreef-Louvain warned not to dismiss the subconscious inhibitions 
discovered by modern psychology out of a wrong interpretation of freedom of the 
will. Edmond Michelet who was in a concentration camp explains the experi- 
ence of liberty as a decision for God when the exterior liberty is lost. He tells 
the story of the Mason who becomes eager that his Catholic co-prisoner say 
the Angelus, of the Communist who goes to mass for his sick buddy, of the 
Jewish agnostic who, beaten almost to a “loque sanglante,” avows that his fa- 
vorite poem is Claudel’s La Vierge a midi. 

There may be much misplaced enthusiasm in this book, many errors, many 
dead ends, many illusions, but there is charity everywhere and the hatred of 
hypocrisy on every page. The priests and laymen who approached the most 
thorny problems and were praised for this daring by Cardinal Feltin, who at- 
tended the last session, certainly showed an unusual spirit of responsibility for 
the Church. This responsibility shown in action represents the central value 
of the volume. The book as a whole offers the most important discussions with 
which each educated Catholic is concerned and belongs in the library of every 
Catholic educator, writer, and critic. 


Catholic University Hetmut HatzFevp 


Poetic Scene in France 


Poétes contemporains, deuxiéme série. By Léon-Gabriel Gros. Paris: Cahiers 
du Sud. 


Panorama des nouveaux poétes francais. By Jean Rousselot. Paris: Pierre Seghers. 


Anthologie de la poésie francaise depuis le Surréalisme. By Marcel Béalu. Paris: 
Beaune. 


Pyare of French poetry speak of the general interest in poetry which 
marked the years 1940-1944 and deplore its present decline. The three 
works listed above have undoubtedly a common goal—to arouse that interest 
anew. Gros, Rousselot, and Béalu are all poets; they share with their contem- 
poraries the desire to make poetry accessible again to the uninitiated; hence, in 
part, these three publications. 

At no period before has French poetry been made so immediately available 
to the public. The extraordinarily successful activity of the editor of the Pan- 
orama, Pierre Seghers, another poet, in his editions of “Les Poétes d’Aujourd’- 
hui” and of the “Cahiers bimensuels P.S.” as well as the interest shown by a 
publishing house like Gallimard, which edits a large number of contemporary 
poets, are indicative. In 1942, Rene Bertelé’s excellent Panorama de la jeune poésie 
francaise, in 1949 Gaeton Picon’s chapter on the “situation” of French poetry, 
in his widely read Panorama de la nouvelle littérature francaise, introduced 
readers to the “new” or “post-surrealist” poets. When the new anthology of 
poets announced by Gallimard shortly appears, to add its harvest to that of the 
three listed above, the public is certainly to blame if it is unacquainted with the 
present trends of French poetry. But it needs such guidance. One of the first 
effects of the great wealth of publication in the realm of poetry has been the 
multiplication, beyond all possibility of distinction, of the poets who publish 
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today. Rousselot mentions over three hundred names; he gives special note to 
about one hundred. The Gallimard anthology will contain instead of fifty-six 
names as in 1936, one hundred and twenty. The great merit of Gros, Rousselot 
and Béalu, who belong to different poetic “schools,” is that they attempt, each 
in his way, to evaluate impartially the “new poetry” with which they are in close 
contact. 

Léon-Gabriel Gros, well known as the subtle critic of Les Cahiers du Sud, 
the most solidly established review of poetry in France today, presents a set of 
seventeen carefully written essays, his second series on contemporary poetry. The 
concluding essay entitled “La fin de l’aventure” analyzes the most recent trends 
Gros discerns among the younger poets. The title seems to indicate that Gros 
does not, for the time being, at least, intend to publish a third series. He seems 
momentarily to have made his choice. His choice naturally reflects his own 
poetic orientation and that of his generation, the generation which came to ma- 
turity in the thirties. He merely mentions the younger post-war poets: Emman- 
uel, Guillevic, Cadou, etc. 

Tzara and Breton are given the two first essays. Quite properly. Léon-Gab- 
riel Gros belongs to a generation deeply marked by the surrealist adventure. 
Throughout the “Cahier,” and it is one of the great qualities of the series, the 
author honestly presents his own point of view, his beliefs and questionings on 
the nature and function of poetry. Like most of his generation he is concerned 
with the problem of moving out of the surrealist “impasse” without losing the 
benefit of the surrealist experiment. His first two essays state very clearly both 
what he considers to be the positive achievements of surrealism and its limita- 
tions. His subsequent choice of twelve among contemporary poets reflects his 
position. Poetry is still for him “une entreprise de libération et de perfection- 
nement de l’esprit”; but its task is to humanize surrealism, to integrate it into 
the domain of emotion. Abandoning the lure of automatic writing, the poet 
should consciously, through the deliberate use of language, create a form, an 
object of beavty. Gros, therefore, chooses such poets as seem to him, in varying 
degree, to have fulfilled this task. This explains the importance he gives Joé 
Bousquet, for example, in one of the best essays, the best perhaps, of the series. 
He seems to rank his poets according to the value he gives them from Bousquet 
to Prévert; the rank of each seems linked to the increasing facility of his poetry. 
The first four essays on Bousquet, Ponge, Char, and Michaux are the best. But 
throughout the series the reader is grateful to Gros for his direct approach to 
his subject. Putting aside “schools” and “theories” Gros goes directly to the 
poem, choosing excellent passages, analyzing with generosity and understanding. 
The reader should not be misled by the systematic and rather annoying choice 
of somewhat precious subtitles: “André Breton ou la lecon du cristal,” “Jean 
Follain ov le vertige du microcosme,” etc. How artificial these are is best illus- 
trated by the subtitle of chapter eight which reads: “Ganzo, ou la splendeur con- 
certée.” A double misprint had changed Gros’ title which was meant to read: 
“la splendeur conservée.” One word proved as good as the other. 

In the last essay the author appraises the new directions taken by poetry; 
there we feel a certain reticence. He has no sympathy with the renascence of a 
“rhetorical” school as exemplified by Emmanuel; nor, we feel, with the notion 
of poetry as a “spiritual exercise” in the manner of La Tour du Pin; nor with 
the return to direct “naive” lyricism detached from any metaphysics. But he 
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analyzes these trends impartially though critically, as well as the new “objec- 
tivisme” to which he is less hostile, or the reinstatement in potry of such ele- 
ments of language as rhythm, rhyme, unity of structure, and syntax. 

Both Rousselot and Béalu are concerned only with the post-surrealist period. 
With the exception of Tzara and Breton, all the poets mentioned by Gros have 
their place in Rousselot’s Panorama, but that place—and Bousquet is an eloquent 
example of this—is often quite different. To be sure, Rousselot covers a much 
broader and more recent ground; but what he asks of poetry is different from 
what Gros asks of it. He belongs to that group which, under the occupation, 
deliberately rejected life in Paris and concentrated its activity at Rochefort in 
the occupation zone. The “amis de Rochefort,” putting aside all metaphysical 
problems, set out to live fully, as poets, the human adventure of their time in 
its totally. Though they actively participated in politics, they did not put their 
poetry to the service of politics, but rather transferred into it the emotions they 
experienced as men acting among men. The language they speak is direct, ac- 
cessible to the uninitiated, lyrical, with the immediate lyricism of rhythm and 
imagery. 

Rousselot starts with the inheritors of surrealism such as Char, and ends 
with those poets who today are immediately concerned with mankind’s present 
social or political situation in this world. He has little patience with neo-surreal- 
ism and treats some of Gros’ poets in a cavalier way; among the younger poets 
he gives little importance to Schéhadé, for example, who in the eyes of many 
critics seems to deserve better than a brief mention as a neo-surrealist. He dis- 
tinguishes along his path ten main trends. Useful though they be and in some 
measure justified, these distinctions do not satisfy the author who often proceeds 
by cross reference, grouping in transitional pages poets who appear in widely 
separate chapters. He is well aware that his system leaves much to be desired. 
The principal disadvantage for the reader is that he tends to group his poets 
according to theme rather than according to their chosen form of poetic expres- 
sion. His choice, however, is impartial, and the texts well chosen; but the very 
number of poets presented in the Panorama cannot fail to take away from the 
book’s value as an anthology. The poems seem all too similar, and the individ- 
uality of the poet remains indistinguishable in the mass. Rousselot has tried, and 
to a certain extent has succeeded in, obviating the difficulty by giving the poets 
of first rank a predominant place in his short introductory notices; one of the 
best examples of this is the excellent though brief section on René-Guy Cadou, 
the young and distinguished poet who died in 1951 at the age of thirty-one. 
There are some small inaccuracies in dates and Rousselot gives very incomplete 
and rather erratic data about his authors’ publications. The work, however, is 
invaluable as an introduction to contemporary French poetry; it is of necessity 
a somewhat rapid, though never superficial, introduction. 

Marcel Béalu is mentioned by Rousselot among the poets of “revolt,” in- 
heritors of surrealism but more directly of Kafka and Michaux. That is perhaps 
why he so sternly eliminates from his anthology the young and distinguished 
group of Christian poets, with the exception of Emmanuel; though he gives 
Ponge and Guillevic a place, his sympathy does not seem to lie with the “objec- 
tiviste” or with the “human” poets. His choices and exclusions can, therefore, be 
challenged. His anthology serves its purpose, however, first because it is strictly 
selective, secondly because it gives a wide selection of texts for each poet. Dis- 
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dainful of comment, Marcel Béalu prefaces each selection with a short, useful, 
though erratically dated, bibliography of their works; then excellently gives texts 
in which the author expresses his point of view on poetry and the poet. As a re- 
sult the individual flavor of each personality is far more strongly felt than in the 
Panorama. The chronological order he has chosen helps to clarify the picture, re- 
grouping as contemporaries, the poets which the Panorama rather heedlessly 
disperses. 

The three books taken together give a certain picture which none contains 
alone. The post-surrealist poets, it would seem, are seeking their masters either 
among the poets surrealism condemned, such as Supervielle or Jouve, or among 
the pre-surrealists poets: Fargue, Reverdy especially, Claudel, the “baroque” and 
“burlesque” poets of the eighteenth century, Coleridge and even, in the case 
of Emmanuel, Victor Hugo. Their main concern is to bring poetry back to 
earth, to root it in reality. That “reality” may be Christian, as in the case of the 
young Catholic poets, or present in the objectives of the world around us—Ponge, 
Guillevic, Follain; or experienced in the daily joys and suffering of living—the 
later Desnos, Cadou, etc. The problem of how to transmit that experience is fore- 
most in the minds of the young poets, and the answers are varied. Few are the 
poets who now uncritically accept “automatic expression.” The terse, hermetic 
formulation of Char; Prevert’s easy fantasy; Schéhadé’s lyrical play with image; 
Emmanuel’s carefully constructed poems and rhetorical language; the experi- 
ments of the “lettristes” with sounds, of Queneau with words, all show the same 
fundamental preoccupation with the powers and prestige of language. 

Poetry has lost its fear of the “subject” and of language. It is no longer con- 
sidered as a “document” extricated in fragments and at great cost from the 
frontiers of the “unknown.” As the reader leafs through the anthologies he can- 
not help but feel that the dangers that beset the very talented, very numerous 
young poets of France are no longer esotericism, lack of continuity and commun- 
icability, but rather insignificance, facility, a lack of strength perhaps, of some- 
thing imperative in the voice, of that unique tone which arrests and stirs the 
reader. 

It seems that, at present, three major poets stand out, universally accepted 
by their contemporaries: Michaux, Ponge, and Char; of Char’s generation also, 
though less generally acclaimed, Guillevic. Among the younger poets born 
after 1910, distinguished but much discussed are Schéhadé, Patrice de la Tour 
du Pin, Emmanuel, Cadou; most interesting also and most brilliant among the 
poets who, natives of French colonies, write in French, is the vigorous poet of 
Martinique, Aimé Césaire. Prévert seems to be losing some of his prestige though 
he remains by far the most “popular” poet of his time. 

But, all in all, the wealth of good poems and of talented minor poets does not 
hide the fact that the best critics cannot distinguish as yet the poet or poets who 
will stand out among so many contemporaries, crystallizing their scattered as- 
pirations, the great poets of our generation. 


New York University GERMAINE Bree 
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Mauriac, Here and Abroad 


Les chemins de la mer. By Francois Mauriac. Edited by L. Clark Keating and 
James O. Swain. Heath. 

Lettres ouvertes. By Francois Mauriac. Monaco, Editions du Rocher. 

Letters on Arts and Literature. Translated from Lettres ouvertes by Mario A. 
Pei. Philosophical Library. 


Represented Discourses in the Novels of Francois Mauriac. By Sister Anne 
Gertrude Landry, C.D.P. The Catholic University of America Press. 


ES Chemins de la mer is one of the few novels of Mauriac, perhaps the 

only one, which might lend itself to a text-book edition. For even in this 
work passages have had to be weeded out, either because they are too involved 
in psychological analysis, or because they are too obviously destined, as Father 
Rideau said, for mature minds only. The entire episode of Landin subsequent 
to his dealings with the Révolou family has been eliminated without impair- 
ing the structure or continuity of the novel. Yet shorter passages which often 
cast a needed light on the evolution of a character have been omitted here to 
the detriment of the novel’s intelligibility. For instance, if we do not know, 
as we shall not if we read this text alone, that Rose Révolou turns to God 
when abandoned by Robert Costadot, we will certainly miss the portent of 
the novel, and even its very title will be meaningless. The sentences preceding 
and following a passage omitted are not always properly linked so that the 
transition is not smooth nor is the sense continuous. Thus it would be impos- 
sible to know what “cette chambre” means (p. 31)—into which Denis Révolou 
is afraid to enter, since this explanation is contained in a paragraph immediately 
above, which has been suppressed. On the whole, however, and for the purpose 
of a work designed to teach French rather than Mauriac to college students, 
the text reads without too much impression of discontinuity. 


A spot check of the vocabulary reveals some inaccuracies, particularly in 
matters of colloquial expressions which so often elude the foreigner, but no 
consistent errors or omissions. Thus “tourner l’ceil” does not mean “to turn 
back” but “to faint”; “guenille” means frequently, as it does in the text of 
this novel, not “poverty” but simply “the body”; “il faudra la mettre au vert” 
does not mean only “she will have to stop working” but rather “she will have 
to take a rest in the country,” presumably eating fresh vegetables. 


In a rather lengthy introduction the editors have attempted to give a 
sketchy and not always very accurate background of the French contemporary 
novel. One could take issue with several of the statements included there, par- 
ticularly the impossible inclusion of Le Pére Goriot among the psychological 
novels, along with La Princesse de Cleves and Le Rouge et le Noir. It would 
be legitimate also to protest the omission of Barrés—the more so in view of 
his considerable influence on Mauriac, acknowledged later in the introduc- 
tion—in a list of early twentieth century novelists which mentions Bourget, 
Loti, and France. Even elementary courses in literature, if not complete, must 
at least be exact and not do too much injury to the truth. The biography of 
Mauriac, more solid, is not without errors. Curiously, he is said to have at- 
tended a Catholic lycée, when these two terms are incompatible; there can- 
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not be a Catholic lycée, since the lycée is the exclusive privilege of the state. 
In fact Mauriac attended the Lycée of Bordeaux which is, of course, a lay 
establishment. It is recorded that he spent two years at the Ecole des Chartes 
whereas he resigned almost immediately after his admission, I do not see any 
reason why, in the enumeration and analysis of Mauriac’s novels, Le Fleuve 
de feu or Le Désert de l'amour, quite typical of his manner, should have been 
omitted; or how the name of Charles Du Bos could not appear in a discussion 
as to whether Mauriac is, or not, a Catholic writer. 

The ten letters published in Lettres ouvertes, which appeared originally 
in Le Figaro and in La Table Ronde, deal with current events of minor im- 
port. Current events are normally of interest only to the people of a particular 
country and are soon forgotten even by them. As for future generations, they 
will care little for our quarrels. But in Mauriac, this genre is redeemed from 
the pitfalls of ordinary journalism by the breath of eternity which he knows 
how to impart to the temporal. For, on the occasion of a play, a political dis- 
pute, or a misunderstanding with a fellow writer, he injects and involves 
basic principles and everlasting human values. The subject matter of these 
letters is of unequal appeal, particularly to a reader on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Yet they all somehow transcend the causes which have inspired them, and 
for that reason each would deserve a lengthy analysis and detailed comments. 
In all of them we may recognize the same Mauriac, moved by an intense pas- 
sion, always quivering at the realization of the infinite preciousness of the 
human soul and of the misery of man without God. But it is also another 
Mauriac who emerges here, a Mauriac quite unknown to the readers of his 
novels alone, a man of today, very much aware of the problems of his time 
and plunged into them, who has resolutely entered into the fight. Mauriac 
handles with admirable adroitness the arms of irony and wit—arms which 
Voltaire used with a supreme ability for quite another cause. Mauriac rises 
to the height of indignation and tackles his adversary. It is remarkable that 
few of these letters are defenses against personal attacks. Most of them are spon- 
taneous outbursts of an outraged Christian against the enemies, disguised or 
acknowledged, of Christ and of His Church. 

The first and last letters should be of particular interest to the readers of 
Renascence. The first, entitled “After the death of Bernanos” is a magnificent 
example of balanced and penetrating judgment on that other great Catholic 
writer, who brought to the fight against the common enemy an ardor, some- 
times intolerant, a refusal to compromise with a sinful world of which Mauriac 
is quite incapable. The two writers, joined as they were by a bond of mutual 
respect and even more by the solidity of their faith, had nevertheless their 
differences, magnified by Bernanos, attenuated by Mauriac. The specific sub- 
ject of the letter is to answer an accusation directed at Mauriac that he had 
held a grudge against Bernanos even after the latter’s death and had failed, 
for that reason, to join in the posthumous homage rendered to his rival. 
Mauriac rejects that imputation and proclaims anew his admiration for “the 
one among the contemporary writers, whom perhaps I have loved the most.” 
But the eulogy he would have written on Bernanos would also have accent- 
uated the differences which separated them. In that sense Mauriac’s letter be- 
comes a major declaration of principles in regards to the attitude of the Chris- 
tian in the world. Bernanos brooks no truce with a world essentially evil; 
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Mauriac has chosen to compose with it, to work in the midst of sin, to accept 
honors and distinctions which brought forth the scorn of Bernanos. The first 
thinks it possible to live in the world without compromising and the latter, 
obsessed, like Bloy, by the tragedy of not being a saint, has set himself as an 
irreconcilable enemy of the world, and of modern France so opposed to the 
idealistic concept of her he had conjured up. Thus, after all, Bernanos has re- 
ceived from Mauriac the homage to which he was no doubt entitled, not a 
begrudging, but heartfelt homage, yet not unreserved, which sets forth the 
real grandeur of the soldier of Christ while not igroring the intemperance of 
his language and of his attitude. 

The last letter dealing with Cocteau’s play Bacchus was the point of de- 
parture for a brief account of the Mauriac-Cocteau controversy in a recent 
number of Renascence. It needs no further comments here. But what impresses 
me even more, on rereading that letter, is the tone of sadness more than anger, 
a sense of personal humiliation before that outrage perpetrated by this un- 
faithful son of the Church, and running through it all, a feeling of com- 
miseration for that clown whom God also loves. Letter VII is devoted to the 
Claudel-Gide correspondence, then recently published. It is symbolically ad- 
dressed to Jacques Riviére, the admirer of Claudel and disciple of Gide, who, 
Mauriac believes, has been saved by a death-bed repentance. Mauriac regrets 
that intimate communications should have been offered as a prey to a curious 
and ravenous public. That Gide, so bent upon releasing his most secret thoughts 
and adventures, should have consented to that publication, constitutes no 
mystery. But what about Claudel? What could have been his motives? Did 
he consider the case of Gide as closed, that his own efforts to effect a so 
fervently desired conversion were in vain? Mauriac thinks that a case is never 
closed until the very threshold of eternity. Perhaps Claudel has simply yielded 
to the temptation common to all men of letters—he who professed to despise 
them—the preoccupation of continuously completing and perfecting the pic- 
ture of himself that he will leave to posterity. Mauriac rails at this hope of 
immortality for writers in a posterity which, if it survives at all, will be absorbed 
by more pressing problems. The third letter—answering the question “What 
are you expecting from the priest?”—is particularly stirring as a statement 
of Mauriac’s reverence for the divine attributes of the priest as opposed to 
his human weakness. For Mauriac, the priest is above all the man who ab- 
solves, the man who gives God. And the author rejoices in the knowledge 
that every morning priests pronounce his name in the Remembrance of the 
Living during the Sacrifice of Mass. 

A letter to Albert Camus restates some of Mauriac’s political views at the 
occasion of the now almost forgotten manifestation of Garry Davis in favor 
of internationalism, a manifestation fondly endorsed by Camus, judged as 
meaningless by Mauriac. Mauriac does not hide his deep hatred for Com- 
munism but neither does he approve of the politics of the United States, par- 
ticularly in Greece and Korea. Rejecting Davis’ position as utopian, Mauriac 
seems to fall prey to curiously utopian ideas when he contemplates a role of 
rapprochement between the two camps which satellite states could well fulfill, 
and when he expects durable results from a meeting of Stalin and Truman 
which would be based on human grounds. The most amusing letter where 
Mauriac appears decidedly in a lighter mood is that to “A lady who wanted 
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to send me a Dictionary of weathervanes,” in which, of course, Mauriac figured 
prominently. He was taken to task apparently for having broken with the 
common front when, after the war, it became obviously an instrument of 
Communist domination. Mauriac naturally admits to being a weathervane in 
that sense and proceeds to an eulogy of weathervanes against those prisoners 
of a camp or of a party, who occasionally, like Aragon, may chafe at the bit, 
but have not the courage to deny what they condemn at heart, for fear, precisely, 
of appearing to be weathervanes. An interesting letter (VI), directed at a 
mythical subscriber of La Table Ronde, a magazine founded by Mauriac, ex- 
plains the purpose of that publication and the basis for the selection of its 
collaborators. Two letters (VIII and IX) deal with the Scout movement whose 
practices Mauriac does not quite approve, and another (V) protests against a 
modernization of the opera Carmen. He seizes these opportunities to express 
once more his rebellion against organized Catholicism and to reiterate his well- 
known position on the inner and inescapable tragedy of human love which 
the modern adaptation of Carmen professes to ignore. 

The translation of the above book offered by the Philosophical Library, 
which has published several other essays of Mauriac, reads smoothly and at 
first does not appear to betray the intentions of the author. On closer analysis, 
however, one is, to say the least, surprised to note some rather staggering mis- 
translations, particularly of colloquial terms or of typical Mauriacian expres- 
sions. To give but a few examples of what can be but a rapid reading of the 
French text, let us quote “Habits verts,” meaning, of course, the uniform of 
the members of the French Academy, translated by “Green robes”; “les chefs 
spirituels” becomes “the leaders of thought” when the expression designates 
the leaders of the Church. A touching text bearing on Mauriac’s piety as a 
child when, upon entering the private chapel of his grandmother “je sentais 
palpiter la petite hostie” is sorely mistranslated by “I felt the little wafers 
coming to life” instead of “I felt the host throbbing with life,” an affirmation 
of the Divine Presence. Bossuet becomes rather Moliéresque when the translator 
makes him say that he could do nothing well “if he was at odds with his 
servant.” The French original “s’il est géné dans son domestique” although a 
little archaic now, still means “if he is not at ease, comfortable, in material 
things surrounding him.” The title of a letter has obviously been misread 
since “A un abonné de la “Table Ronde’” becomes “To a ‘Round Table’ sub- 
scriber.” Elsewhere the translator, when dealing with periodicals, has_pre- 
sented them with their French titles, which is the only practice possible. But 
the most incredible translation is from the letter to Cocteau on Bacchus. 
Cocteau had coined in his play the expresion “femme-tronc” to symbolize the 
greed of the Church in the sixteenth century. “Tronc” means here, and that 
is a very common expression in France, the poor-box, or any box in which 
alms are deposited in a church. The combination is difficult to translate, ex- 
cept perhaps as “the woman who would be a poor-box” but certainly the 
“headless woman” which appears in these pages makes no sense whatever. 
There are besides countless errors in shading and nuances, substitutions of a 
conditional tense for a present, occasional omissions, which indicate that this 
translation has been made with a great deal of carelessness. 

The Philisophical Library should certainly be praised for bringing to the 
American public the essays of Mauriac. But this book would be of greater in- 
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terest to readers if some of the proper names which come up so abundantly 
in some letters, particularly in the letter on Carmen, had been identified in 
footnotes. 

I will not attempt an analysis, much less a criticism, of the book by Sister 
Anne Gertrude. Merely reading it was a test of patience and good-will since 
it consists mainly in an accumulation of texts with short explanatory or link- 
ing passages. The author reviews in an introduction the history of represented 
speech or represented discourse as it is variously called, and the contributions 
of several critics to the elucidation and interpretation of that stylistic device. 
Then she proceeds to give examples of the different types of represented dis- 
course or thought and their uses in Mauriac’s works. Some of the distinc- 
tions are confusing and seem inconsistent. For example, on p. 50, the part of 
the sentence “Ce n’était plus la peine de partir maintenant, songeait Edith” 
is followed by the conventional sign “N” which means “narrative.” Yet the 
succeeding portion of the same sentence, which shows exactly the same construc- 
tion: “Edward n’avait-il pas fixé ce dimanche soir comme délai dernier?” etc. 
is considered as being a represented thought (RT). On p. 58, “Il lui importait 
pardessus tout de ne pas revenir rue du Bac,” etc., is given as “N.” But “de ne 
pas revivre la scéne atroce d’hier soir,” which continues the sentence and is 
governed by the same verb “il lui importait” is apparently “RT.” 

A study of this type, centering on problems of style, should be scrupulously 
exact on matters of punctuation, accentuation, spelling. Yet whole paragraphs 
are marred by lack of accents, mispelled words, as “tuberculose” for “tuber- 
culeuse,” “diagnostique” for “diagnostic.” The omission of “pas” in the sen- 
tence “il ne bougeait [pas] plus que” (p. 37) makes of it grammatical non- 
sense. A thorough familiarity with the language should be an absolute pre- 
requisite for inquiries which are entirely of a stylistic nature. Even then, it 
would seem that they miss the point unless they arrive at some very definite 
conclusions on the formation and nature of the style in the author, and give 
some insight into the psychological processes which have sought their expres- 
sion in a particular form of style. Otherwise one runs the risk of stopping in 
the middle of the road and to take as an end what cannot be anything but 
a means. 


Fordham University FERNAND VIAL 





The French Institute of Fordham University will open its third session on 
July 6. Courses will last until August 14. Visiting professor from France will 
be Rev. Robert Boucher, S.J. The Institute offers courses in conversation, 
composition, phonetics, and literature. 
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Book Reviews 


Pigeon in The Jungle 
Bamboo. By Robert O. Bowen. Knopf. $3.00. 


N HIS second novel Robert O. Bowen succeeds in an interesting experiment, 

that of transcending the school of naturalistic writing while retaining all its 
vigor and power. He accomplishes this feat by making use of the thoughts, 
sensations, and fantasies of his principal character and writing of them in prose 
which is at once complex and entertaining. “This technique,” writes Bowen 
in a note, “allows the novelist to use the limited but meaningful speech and 
perception of his Navy and Filipino characters, and to draw as well on the 
other resources of English prose—a freedom which is not his license but his 
duty.” Bamboo, tightly constructed, though short, succeeds admirably and the 
experiment presages interesting and provocative reading for Bowen’s growing 
audience. 

Bamboo is a harsh, slashing novel, making use of the sensory to an amaz- 
ing degree. For this reason the book cannot be recommended indiscriminately. 
It is not a novel for high-school students, for those easily shocked, nor is it 
for those who are thin-skinned. It is not for those who will be scandalized 
by the vivid (some would say pornographic) description of sexuality. In short, 
Bamboo is a novel of richly rewarding content for the mature reader, the per- 
son who understands, with Cardinal Newman, that we cannot have a sinless 
literature in a sinful world. If these distinctions are kept in mind, Bamboo 
will take its place among the better works of fiction yet produced by an 
American Catholic, a novel absorbingly written around the theme of spiritual 
violence. 

We meet Shanghai Egan, the principal character, as he begins a thirty-day 
re-enlistment leave in the Philippine Islands. Then with almost merciless at- 
tention to the foibles of Navy life and to the physical violence and degeneracy 
which surround him, we follow Egan through the mire of sex, sin, and sadism 
attendant on that leave. At the same time, however, the discriminating reader 
will see that underneath all the physical violence Egan is waging a spiritual 
battle of momentuous proportions. We learn, by flashbacks, of Egan’s initial 
rebellion against his father induced by the father’s sniveling cowardice and 
Egan’s subsequent enlistment in the Navy in order to escape disillusionment. 
We are introduced to the “black gang” of a coal-fired destroyer; then, pro- 
gressively, to the other characters. 

After coming ashore to begin the thirty-day leave (upon which the entire 
novel pivots) Shanghai meets a native girl whom he calls “Pigeon” and with 
whom he lives without benefit of clergy. Then, like a master musician, Bowen 
repeats his theme with growing clarity until Egan leaves the girl. The voice 
of conscience speaks to Egan after the death of his old friend “Mac,” relentlessly, 
almost majestically. It is in describing this tremendous battle of the spirit that 
Bowen achieves his promise and parts company with the naturalistic authors. 

Egan returns to his ship ten days early; back to the safety of the Solomon, 
a symbol, I think, of the Church, its doctrines and the saving form of tradition 
as handed down to us. 
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There is danger, however, that the author’s subtleness may also prove to 
be one of his weaknesses—at least in the minds of some readers. Bowen has 
relied heavily on local color in both The Weight of the Cross and in Bamboo. 
This regionalism, if that it can be called, may get in the way and distract 
some readers from the author’s main concern, which is man’s relationship to 
God. 

The well delineated minor characters, old “Mac” who went bamboo, 
(Navy slang for “native”), Heavy Schueler, violent and conscience-ridden, 
Dilkes, and the “Wop” are artistically drawn and vibrantly alive, but they may 
be dismissed by some as being unsympathetic or psychopathic. This is not the 
case. These characters give Bowen the opportunity of presenting the truth 
and beauty of Catholicism. It should not be implied that, for this reason, the 
novel is heavily burdened with doctrine or weighed down with excursions into 
theology. On the contrary, the affirmations of truly Catholic principles emerge 
from the story—Bowen never makes the mistake of didacticism, nor does he 
attempt to preach. 

These minor characters, for want of a better comparison, can be likened 
to those in Brighton Rock and the entire novel suggests that Bowen, like 
Greene, is concerned with immediacy and private perceptions in order to probe 
a transcendent spiritual order—a fact which some critics consistently overlook, 
perhaps purposely. At any rate, Mr. Bowen knows the United States Navy and 
the men who man its ships. In Bamboo he shows us that he has a firm grip on 
the creative process by his brilliant style, his character delineation, and his 
theme. This manipulation of the creative process has enabled Bowen to univer- 
salize his characters so that Egan becomes a prototype of many men, and, it 
seems to me, the Solomon, his detroyer-home, becomes a vivid symbol of the 
ship first guided by Peter, always awaiting the penitent and eager to have 
him aboard, 

One wishes, too, that a copy of Tenets for Readers and Reviewers would 
be on hand wherever this book is read. Bamboo will cause some raised eye- 
brows, I’m afraid, because of its violent and shocking scenes which pile up, like 
a flood tide, one upon the other until the reader is literally overcome with 
their emotional impact. Still, I have no hesitation in recommending Bamboo 
to mature readers, because such writing speaks well for the Catholic literary 
renascence in the United States. The author has come a good distance up that 
ladder and Baméoo serves notice that Bowen is growing rapidly in a direction 
which some of his critics will never suspect, i.e., he is a writer conscious of the 
mystery of the Incarnation and gifted with the artistry to illuminate the full 
spiritual effects of that gigantic event upon the struggling soul of mankind. 


Tuomas Francis Ritt 


Better Than Homer? 


Aubrey de Vere: Victorian Observer. By Sister M. Paraclita, C.S.J. 
University of Nebraska Press. $4.00. 


HEN a scholar devotes many years to a minor literary figure it is not 
unusual to emerge with an unbalanced and exaggerated estimate. 
Aubrey de Vere, the Irish poet, critic, and convert, was a prolific author—he 
published some two dozen books—and he has often been given a high place 
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among writers. (Landor commented on one of his poems that it was “the 
noblest sonnet ever written,” and noted on the margin of another: “finer than 
the best in Homer.”) 

But the great merit of Sister Paraclita’s book is that she sees him in per- 
spective. Recognizing his place as a genuine minor writer, she sees his real 
importance as a friend, advisor, and critic of men greater than himself. Her 
pages become a pageant and a panorama of Aubrey de Vere’s personal rela- 
tionships with such men as the aging Wordsworth, Sara Coleridge, Tennyson, 
Patmore, Alice Meynell; with Newman, Manning, and Vaughan. The list could 
be extended to become a vertiable Who’s Who of the nineteenth century. She 
has the advantage of using for the first time many previously unpublished 
letters and diaries which she employs carefully and persuasively. 

Before his death in 1902 de Vere had printed one voiume of Recollections 
and had left miscellaneous notes and correspondence for a second volume in 
the hands of Wilfred Meynell, his literary executor, who rather hurriedly 
produced Aubrey de Vere: A Memoir in 1904. These two volumes must, of 
course, furnish much of the material for any work on de Vere. But the interval 
of fifty years has not only uncovered additional sources; it has made possible 
half a century’s winnowing detachment. 

The only other full size book on de Vere appearing since 1902 is unac- 
countably absent from Sister Paraclita’s bibliography, Aubrey de Vere as a Man 
of Letters by Th. A. Pijpers (Dekker and van de Vegt, Nijmegen-Utrecht, 
1941). However, her book is a far more rounded study and places de Vere 
in the niche where he belongs. 

Joun Pick 


Gallery of Notables 
Two Worlds for Memory. By Alfred Noyes. Lippincott. $5.00. 


— Noyes and Roy Campbell probably constitute the most important 
living English Catholic poets, and Noyes recently published his autobi- 
ography, Two Worlds for Memory, the title of which is not inappropriate be- 
cause in addition to his residence in England he made frequent visits to this 
country. Many times he lectured from New England to California, and for a 
period he was Murray Professor of English Literature at Princeton. 

His first book of poetry, The Loom of Years, was published in 1902 when 
he was still at Oxford — over fifty years ago—and his memories go back to 
dinner parties with Swinburne and Watts-Dunton. In 1927, midway between 
his first volume and his autobiography, he became a convert. The reason for his 
conversion as well as much of his total outlook gives the impression of a nine. 
teenth century gentleman. His principal problem was to reconcile science and 
religion, and he was little touched by the characteristic Sturm und Drang of 
the twentieth century. 

He calls himself a defender of tradition and he has little sympathy with the 
experimentalism that has been going on since the death of Queen Victoria. He 
finds himself unappreciative of the work of Edith Sitwell or James Joyce or 
of modern art. For Stravinsky as a man he has respect, but for him as musician, 
nothing but bewilderment. 

Much of the book might be characterized as rambling anecdotage. He has 
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met during his full life, often on intimate terms, many interesting people over 
the range of the past fifty years. He has amusing stories to tell and he quotes 
previously unprinted letters and documents, though often one wishes that he 
had sought greater pattern in arranging his materials and that he himself had 
commented upon them and evaluated them at greater length. 

There are interesting reports, among scores of others, of the Meynells, the 
Wilfred Wards, Belloc, Dean Inge, Wells, Walpole, Scott Fitzgerald — even 
of two visits of Queen Mary to his home on the Isle of Wight. And he 
makes significant contributions in correcting Gosse’s and Beerbohm’s portraits 
of Swinburne. He clarifies his part in the notorious trial of Sir Roger Casement, 
and he disposes of some of the rumors that circulated about his own book on 
Voltaire. Very often there is disarming humility, as when he tells of Hardy’s 
barbed comment after a rather unfavorable review that Noyes had written. 
Wrote Hardy: “How kind of you to take the trouble to write an article on my 
little play—53 years in contemplation, 800 lines in result, alas! Thank you very 
much. I envy you the dispatch by which you could do it in a few hours.” 

Because of his first-hand acquaintance with such a gallery of literary not- 
ables of the past half century the book cannot help becoming a minor source 
book of materials about them. And it is also certain that in the future a few 
of Noyes’ poems will always find their way into anthologies. 

Joun Pick 


Outmoded Knighthood 


Der Letzte Rittmeister. By Werner Bergengruen. Munich: 
Nymphenburger Verlagsbuchhandlung. 


y= Werner Bergengruen put his pen aside after completion of this 
book he must have taken great pride in the fact that half of his sixty- 
year life span had been dedicated to work as an author and poet. He must 
have also been aware of the tremendous impact it received after he had joined 
the Church in his early forties. Most of his writings are identified with Cath- 
olic literature. In 1947, the Wilhelm Raabe Literary Prize was only in part 
indicative of the esteem held for his numerous novels, short stories, and the 
deep sentiments of his lyric poetry. The system of eternal order and the indis- 
soluble connection between German ideology and Christianity are generally re- 
flected in them. 

Son of a Baltic physician’s family of Swedish origin, he pursued his studies 
at German universities only to be swallowed up by World War I. His two 
brothers never survived it. From Berlin he moved to Munich, whence the 
second and worse conflagration drove him to the Tyrol, and eventually to 
Switzerland. He had to retire to its southernmost part, where the Italian sun- 
shine helped to give birth to this contemplative little volume that acquaints 
the reader with the aging, reminiscing Czarist officer. After a lengthy, but 
nevertheless entertaining introduction of the man, with bright glimpses into 
his past and present, the author finally permits him to tell his twenty-four 
stories. Actually, behind the Rittmeister hovers the former’s personality and 
ability, unwittingly betrayed by him time and again. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why he insists on staying in the shadow of the picturesque figure of his 
creation. The nameless officer lends himself willingly and charmingly to the 
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service as a guide—whose learnedness is not at all always his own—through 
the last nine centuries in sometimes almost indiscriminately selected episodes 
from Italy, Spain, France, England, and Russia. If Germany seems strangely 
slighted, one need only recall the countless stories he tells about it so well in 
many of his works. The appeal of the Rittmeister collection is by no means 
uniform, “Giorgio und Martino,” “Pupsik,” “Die Augenkur,” “Die Schild. 
wache,” and “Das K6nigliche Spiel,” with the variety of scope, and the phil. 
osophical observations, have left a more lasting impression with this reader than 
some of the others. 

The added enjoyment of this book lies in the artistry of composition and 
the expert handling of the language, beautifully expressed with fastidious 
clarity, vigor, and purposefulness. One is tempted to liken it to the serene flow 
of a clear brook bubbling between ancient trees, blooming shrubs, as it gently 
meanders on through the green meadows of place and time, over an occasional 
obstacle, but forever headed for a definite destination. This specific journey 
leads past human frailties and virtues alike; cunning and greed, love and un 
selfishness parade up and down with all their friends and enemies. Bergen- 
gruen, or must I say, the Rittmeister, is a bold, and because experienced, an 
honest storyteller. 

His dry humor, his casual way of speaking with tongue in cheek are as 
much ingredients of his art as his science of the force of the unspoken word, 
which will often sprout then with even greater impetuosity. Yet the element 
of stark violence is virtually absent. The Rittmeister’s almost unnoticed passing, 
as related in the brief epilogue, is symbolical of the end of an era. It confirms 
the genuineness, not of the typical, but of the classical officer who has grown to 
be an anachronism, when knighthood and chivalry were overtaken. That 
nostalgia smacks a bit of the knight errant, even of Don Quixote, not to forget 
Tartarin de Tarascon in the distance. 

There is an atmosphere of peacefulness and quiet not found in his other, 
more outstanding works, such as the historical novels Der Grosstyrann und 
das Gericht (1935), or Am Himmel wie auf Erden (1940). Their searing 
breath does not fail to reach into the lives of our generation. In Dies Irae (1945) 
Bergengruen continues to let his warning voice to be heard; he becomes accuser 
and mourner, as his struggle with the profound problems of mankind goes 
on, not with nihilistic anticipation but with religious optimism. There is rea- 
son to rejoice in the fact that his great positive productivity also includes Der 
Letzte Rittmeister. 


Georgetown University Anton Lane 


Acedia’s Daughters 


Und sagte kein einziges Wort. By Heinrich Béll. Cologne and Berlin: 
Klepenheuer und Witsch. 


HE poet speaks the language of things: they both tell and hide what they 

are. They “reveal” their essence as interior and hidden, as belonging to 
an order that is more than their colors, figures, and motions. Heinrich Boll in 
his new novel has almost achieved the perfection of the things of the natura 
world in which sensible accidents and intelligible essence can always be dis- 
tinguished but are never separated. 
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It is a simple book, almost classical in its setting. There is a certain unity of 
time, place, and action. Two persons, a middle-aged man and his wife; a big 
city on a river (Cologne); a weekend; and whatever happens enters the con- 
text of the one and only problem. The man is morally exhausted; he cannot 
muster the energy to fight the daily battle against the poverty, misery, noise 
of their one room, the hypocrisy of the pious, and the shallowness of life. So 
he has left his wife and three children and wanders listlessly, pushed by his 
fleeting impulses. He is passive; the core of his personality is disintegrating. 
Married life for him means meeting his wife occasionally in a cheap hotel 
room or in a park and longing intensely but ineffectually for his children. His 
is a cheap kind of despair, a general dejection at the sight of the senseless, 
meaningless, bleak, and endless routine. Acedia is his mortal sin. 

The achievement of this novel is the remarkable unity of its theme and 
the way it is presented. The action develops in alternating monologues by the 
husband and the wife. On closer perusal, the reader discovers that these mon- 
ologues reflect internal happenings in the speaker’s consciousness as in a mirror. 
Things and thoughts reveal their own tediousness and dullness as well as the 
hopelessness of the speaker’s spiritual situation. We are drawn into the mental 
world of two people and see the terrible emptiness of their lives as the out- 
side world is projected into the rooms of those persons’ souls. 

The two victims of the misery and spiritual fatuousness of our postwar 
world are very real; we quickly come to like them. The casual reader may 
not discover why he feels such an unusual sympathy for them. For there is 
a deeper level in them which receives their failures and accepts them in silence. 
God himself waits for them inside, but “He doesn’t say a word.” And so when 
the crisis comes and their marriage shows signs of final and complete failure, 
he guides hem to a very simple decision, to start again, to go home and accept 
life as it is. (The title of the novel is taken from a Negro song which the wife 
once heard over the radio: “Dey nailed him to the cross . . . But he never said 
a mumbaling word.”) 

Many observers keep pointing out that acedia and her daughters rule over 
much of our present world. Thomas Aquinas, following St. Gregory, has ac- 
quainted us with the filiae acediae (desperatio, evagatio mentis, torpor, pusil- 
lanimitas, rancor, . . . and in the second generation: verbositas, curiositas, in- 
quietudo, instabilitas loci vel propositi), and Heidegger has penetratingly an- 
alyzed their way of life in modern terms. They are more dangerous than ever. 
This explains partly the success of Heinrich Bdll’s book. A few passages may 
be melodramatic and overdone, but it is a convincing, straightforward account 
and a genuine work of art. 


Iona College E. F. Winter 


Mallarme and Meaning 
Mallarmé. By Wallace Fowlie. University of Chicago Press. $5.00. 


XPLAINING Mallarmé in a lucid fashion is a real challenge. Mr. Fowlie 

is one of the few who can claim to have accomplished this. Indeed his 
volume on Mallarmé has attained a goal that any critic might well envy, 
for here are offered materials useful to those who have had a long acquaintance 
with Mallarmé’s work as well as to those whose experience is more elementary. 
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About twenty years ago Roger Fry’s translations were published with illuminat- 
ing commentaries by Charles Mauron. Since that publication, Mr. Fowlie is, 
I believe, the first to undertake in the the English language such a compre- 
hensive study of the poems. 

Some writers have led lives which through their changes and vicissitudes 
demand long elucidation in relation to the published and projected work. 
Mallarmé’s biography is, if by the word “biography” we mean the events of 
existence, relatively unimportant. In his Vie de Mallarmé, Mondor has already 
effectively shown us that the significant life was an inner one. Thus, and 
wisely I believe, Mr. Fowlie has disposed of biographical details in a short 
chapter entitled “The Man.” The other chapters are concerned with the 
principal subjects, the interpretation of Mallarmé’s art and poetic experience, 
the explanation of the most important and often the most enigmatic parts of 
his work. 

One is conscious not only of the long and careful preparation which pre- 
ceded Mr. Fowlie’s writing of this book, but also of the art with which this 
preparation has been, in a sense, concealed. Mr. Fowlie has read what others 
have said about Mallarmé’s poems; he has studied Wyzewa, Thibaudet, Soula, 
Noulet, and many others who were important in elucidating Mallarméan mean- 
ings and implications. Then he has given himself to a deep and personal 
study and meditation on the texts, leaving the judgments of others in the 
background, recalling at times certain aspects of their criticism, intimating 
certain contrary opinions he entertains, but leaving the reader chiefly with 
the sense that this is what Mallarmé has meant to him, Fowlie, the individual. 
Mallarmé’s letters and prose writings have helped him in arriving at his con- 
clusions, but he has not filled his book with supporting notes and documents; 
he has not engaged in polemics with other commentators. 

This procedure is not without advantages. It has given the volume unity 
and, by the absence of many footnotes and other apparatus, greater clarity. 
The reading and re-reading of the poems, the translations of them, the medi- 
tations have begotten discoveries as well as interesting hypotheses. Mr. Fowlie’s 
long frequentation with difficult poetry, and his own poetic experience, have 
given valuable results. Mallarmé’s general concept of the poet as clown, as 
swan, as hero, and the more personal idea of himself as Hamlet, are 
demonstrated through close analysis of certain poems, and the same demonstra- 
tion is used in evaluating symbolic meanings of the blue sky, of hair, of 
emptiness, and of the closed book. 

Having divulged to the reader his concept of what being a poet and an 
artist meant to Mallarmé, Mr. Fowlie devotes five chapters to as many important 
poems, the “Hérodiade,” the “Faune,” the “Toast funébre,” the “Prose pour des 
Esseintes,” and “Un Coup de Dés.” All these are difficult, complicated poems 
and it is to Mr. Fowlie’s honor that he succeeds in giving a lucid and coherent 
significance to each of them. Sometimes naturally, he feels definitely that his 
interpretation is just; at other times he is rather suggesting a possible interpre- 
tation and the reader can follow with sympathetic understanding what has 
very probably been his own experience. 

For these exegeses, as in the first part of his book that which is entitled 
“The Themes of the Work,” Mr. Fowlie appends his translations of the 
poems he discusses. These are usually quite literal, following the text very 
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closely. I suspect that readers may not always agree with Mr. Fowlie’s transcrip- 
tion. They may feel that “En maint rameau subtil” loses much by the simpli- 
fication to “On their branches,” that “Cela dans le doute expire’ ’is wrongly 
rendered by “That ends in doubt,” and that “La bouche ne sera sire/De rien 
goiter” does not warrant “the mouth will be sure of tasting nothing,” but 
these are minor and inevitable objections. 

Inevitable too are differences of opinion in interpretation. These divergen- 
cies were a source of hilarity in the early days of Mallarméan criticism. Today, 
after so much difficult and hermetic poetry has been submitted to critical 
evaluation, most people are a little kinder and a little less dogmatic. Still many 
for instance who find an outright repudiation of religious immortality in the 
“magique espoir du corridor” will probably feel that Mr. Fowlie has failed 
to give them an entirely satisfying explanation. These divergencies should, I 
think, not become the matter of adverse comment. It would seem that one 
man’s analysis of hermetic poetry never quite satisfies another. Mallarmé’s 
utterance, as well as that of Valéry or Rilke, demands the active participation 
of each reader, and it is not a matter of who is right, but rather what has been 
the impact of the word on an individual mind. Mr. Fowlie’s sensitivity, his in- 
herent poetic nature, his enduring fervor for the difficult in poetry, from 
Scéve to Rimbaud, all speak for attention to what he has to say. 

Mr. Fowlie has also given us a chapter on “The Poet as Ritualist.” This 
serves very well to bring together the diverse notions suggested during the ex- 
planations of the preceding poems, and gives a synthesis of Mallarmé’s artistic 
principles. Drawing upon Mallarmé’s corespondence, essays, and certain poems, 
Fowlie treats a broader aspect of the poet’s art. Finally the author situates 
Mallarmé in his own period and studies the literary poetic force that he 
has become. 

The lapse of time between presentation of manuscript and appearance in 
print probably explains exclusion of reference to certain recent items such as 
Henry A. Grubb’s analysis of the “ptyx” sonnet, in PMLA, 1950. To Mr. 
Fowlie’s very useful bibliography we should now add Robert Cohn’s 
L’@uvre de Mallarmé: Un Coup de Dés and the pages devoted to Mallarmé 
in Alan M. Boase’s The Poetry of France. 

Mr. Fowlie’s volume is handsomely presented and contains ten beautiful 
and apposite drawings by Matisse. It is, in my opinion, a landmark in studies 
on Mallarmé. 


Yale University KENNETH CoRNELL 


Encyelopaedic Knowledge 
Herders Bildungsbuch: Der Mensch in seiner Welt. Freiburg: Verlag Herder. 


HIS well illustrated book is an attempt to giving lexicography a new turn 

by telling in greater contexts the story of man in his relation to history, 
nature, technique, economy, his interior life, and God, while the catchwords 
which refer to the fuller information given in the text will be found alpha- 
betically arranged in an appended index. Here the Catholic, educated or 
to be more educated, will find hints such as Adam, Galilei, Fatima, Indulgence, 
Pithecanthropus, and he will look up these topics within the greater surveys 
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such as “The Supernatural Order,” “History of Natural Sciences,” “Private 
Revelations,” “The Sacraments,” “History of the Discovery of Skeletons.” 
It is the first work known to this reviewer where the slogan of integration 
really becomes meaningful. An enlightened viewpoint tries to deliver the 
“educated” Catholic from sham tensions without minimizing the real and 
wholesome ones. 

The humanities are definitely considered less important than the natural 
sciences, according to the undeniable trend of our age. The critical positions 
taken in the literary field accordingly are not as flexible as those in the bio- 
logical, palaeontological, and even theological chapters. Twice Shakespeare 
is opposed to Dante as the destroyer versus the preserver of a metaphysical 
outlook, a viewpoint which seems oversimplified and a-historical. As the 
Middle Ages is romanticized, so is Modern art as a whole accused of not 
having a language of symbols understandable to everybody. This statement 
is tantamount to denying its originality and meaning. T.S. Eliot as a critic 
is credited with an attempt at re-introducing the lost language of common 
metaphysical symbols but nevertheless—and inconsistently so—linked to roman- 
ticism. The decisive contributions of Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé are 
misinterpreted; Hopkins is not even mentioned. The whole article “The World 
of Art” seems written by a contributor who is not well informed internation- 
ally. 

All this will bring home to the prospective American reader the quite 
natural fact that arrangement, selection, presentation, and stress correspond 
mainly to the German viewpoint. This same German approach however is 
an advantage in other domains where a truly synthetic effort has been made 
to form a modern Catholic layman who will be sure of himself spiritually 
as well as intellectually. The book is an illustration of the phrase: “Germania 
docet.” It contributes indirectly its share to what the Germans cail “Gebildeten- 
Seelsorge” — what the late Cardinal Faulhaber designated as the problem of 
the cura animarum today. The present volume, so rich, so dignified, so open- 
minded, so novel, may well invite Catholic publishers elsewhere to an ade- 
quate adaptation, all the more so since the U. S., for instance, becoming a 
country of college graduates, will soon face the problem of a large group of 
“educated” Catholics for whom such a work would be highly desirable. 


Catholic University Heitmut Harzrevp 


Drama in France 


Le Théétre contemporain: Recherches et Débats II. By Henri Couhier, Gabriel 
Marcel, J. J. Bernard, et al. Paris: Fayard. 


his discussion held at Le Centre Catholique des Intellectuels on Atheism and 
the Modern Theater called on prominent actors, critics, and speech and 
drama men. It is almost a continuation of the art discussion from L’Eglise et la 
Liberté. The most interesting among the twenty-three contributions are the 
articles concerned with the tension between Church and Theater throughout the 
centuries, atheism on the Parisian stage, and the profiles of some dramatists. 
From 305 until 1848, we learn from an archive study of Léon Chancere (“L’Eglise 
et le comédien”) public actors and actresses were excommunicated with regard 
to their profession because in their “spectacula quae per se mala sunt” they were 
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supposed, first: to excite the concupiscence of their audience; second: to im- 
personate passions which they could not help embracing also as human beings, 
not only as actors. Therefore the “Confrérie du St. Sacrement” fought Moliére 
relentlessly. By certain tricks actors were able to declare that they would 
abondon their detestable profession at once, if—the most Christian Monarch 
would agree. But the King never agreed. Thus some actors had an opportunity 
to join the Church nevertheless, a privilege which the Italian Comedians in 
Paris enjoyed for reasons not quite clear. Princess Anne-Henriette made once 
an interesting remark about the French actors: “People who go to Hell for caus- 
ing me pleasure.” Now, if the Church was opposed to the professional secular 
theater for centuries, what is her attitude today? This is difficult to find out 
from her disciplinary leniency only. Why should it be fundamentally changed? 
Can we draw any conclusion from the foundation of the Union Catholique du 
thédtre, or from the fact that Pope Pius XII sees even in the theater an apostolic 
possibility, and that French actors and actresses, such as Madeleine Renaud and 
Jean Louis Barrault, were received at the Vatican and were imparted the papal 
blessing? The author of this intelligent article avows at least that the modern 
Catholic families which help their daughters to the theatrical career because of 
the fame and money implied make us almost regret the old times of excom- 
munication which kept the comedians “en marge de la bonne société.” Today 
as ever public acting remains “un métier spirituellement dangereux.” 

“L’Actualité de Dieu au théatre” is the great and central controversy of this 
volume. Father A. M. Carré, Stanislas Fumet, Etienne Borne, and Father Barjon 
discuss Sartre’s drama, Le diable et le bon Dieu, Cocteau’s piece Bacchus, and 
Thierry Maulnier’s play Le profanateur. The question is whether these dramas 
have brought God back to the conscience of the Parisians despite their negative 
approach to the divine. The answer of the majority is that situation in which 
the stage resounds from the problem of problems in any form is preferable to a 
stage on which God is simply sidetracked. There is however a distinguo: the 
Promethean raging against God on the part of Sartre is disgusting. But his dis- 
crimination between the salauds and the decent people sketches although with 
cynicism an ethics compatible cum grano salis with a norm and therefore com- 
parable to the Catholic frame of moral distinctions between the spiritual salaud, 
Le., the man who is satisfied with himself and the spiritual revolutionary who is 
restless. The apostatic position and mudslinging against the Church on the part 
of Cocteau is lamentable and will not be taken seriously by any person of cul- 
ture. Thierry Maulnier’s defending the rights of a man caught by the ignorantia 
invincibilis to utter his tragic doubts because he is wrestling with God was con- 
sidered all the more acceptable as Maulnier had appeared personally before the 
Catholic panel and showed himself very open to the Catholic view. Since there 
is evil in the world, man turns to God either praying or cursing, says Th. Maul- 
nier. He analyzed the latter state which unfortunately prevails. The French 
intellectuals appear so true in their Christianity because they start with the 
“mea culpa” and wonder whether the “mediocre” Christian is not already mov- 
ing on the fringe of atheism (R. P. Barjon). 

The question of what actually is a Catholic drama is certainly not solved by 
Claudel’s neo-baroque poetry and “réinvention du verbe,” desperately defended 
by André Alter’s article: “Claudel dramaturge,” nor by Ghéon’s revival of the 
miracle play which left even the hierarcy without interest. In this connection it 
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is appalling to read what Gabriel Marcel (““Théatre et philosophie, Leurs rapports 
dans mon oeuvre”) explains about his dramatic works written before and after 
his conversion. They are not fundamentally different. The reason is, he says, 
that if somebody is capable of becoming impressed by a situation and of trans. 
forming it into a dramatic plot, he simply challenges the best interpretation 
which may be the religious one even if the rational “explanation” was intended 
by the author. If the author himself were able to explain, he would not offer an 
enigmatic dramatic plot. 


Anouilh tried to demonstrate something like the acte gratuit in the reinter. 
pretation of Sophocles’ Antigone, but he discovered against his will the ineluct. 
able weight of a pietas victorious against threat and ready for martyrdom. From 
La Sauvage to La Valse des Torréadors there appears Anouilh’s fundamental 
problem: there is no happiness unrelated to the dictates of conscience and sep 
arated from the craving for purity. This is what thinks the superior critic Jean 
Mauduit (“Anouilh ou la nostalgie de la Grace”). 


Montherlant, much less Catholic now than he was as a young man, still has 
a “Portée morale et humaine” as is explained by Maurice Bruéziére. It is with 
decency and a truly tragic sentiment that he has dramatized a new “sacrifice 
d’Abraham” in the secular setting of Fils de personne. Here the superior father 
feels obliged to kill his mediocre son as a danger to the nation. What mitigates 
his crime is his vertu compensatrice. Friendship of an older and a younger boy 
in a Catholic college with the implication that one of the teachers, Abbé de 
Pradts, is also attracted by the younger boy, is the most delicate subject matter of 
La Ville dont le Prince est un enfant. Abbé Pradts dismisses the older boy from 
school as a moral danger but the superior urges the dismissal of the younger 
boy, too, and the Abbé has the same spiritual uplift at this occasion which the 
older boy had when he was severed from his friend. The sacrificial and sublim- 
ating elements prevail to the point of changing “un objet de honte” into an 
“objet d’orgueil.” Says the Superior to Abbé Pradts: “You have loved a soul 
. . . but in its bodily form (envelope). There is another love . . . forgetting of 
self so close to the Love of God that one would think the creature exists only to 
direct us to the Creator.” Here is a real tragedy of an abnormal situation which 
is no less human for being abnormal. Psychoanalysis and Catholicism have 
made their peace. Again the French critics are in the frontline of sense for jus 
tice and for tragedy alike, let alone the “etiam peccata” as seed for spirituality, 
Cardinal Feltin acknowledged the seriousness of the play and discouraged its 
staging. 

Georges Lerminier defends even André Obey’s daring drama Lazare in 
which he tries to point out how Lazarus conveyed to Christ the human experi 
ence of death short of His own and how Lazarus cannot be readjusted to lift 
except by Christ’s taking upon himself also Lazarus’ new angoisse de vivre. 

There are still other appreciations of dramatists in articles or remarks on 
Salacrou, “poéte d’angoisse et compagnon de route,” on Camus, on T. S. Eliot 
praised as the identifier of myth and mystery, the infiltrator of the supernaturd 
into bourgeois settings, on Kafka, and on Gide, “the dramatic failure.” We hear 
also about the great innovators of stagecraft: Copeau, Baty, Dullin, Jouvet, 
Pitoéff, Barrault, Mercure, Vilar. There are articles on the paramount impor 
tance of the dance in modern stagecraft, on the “radiophonic” drama, on the 
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“théatre de plein air,” on dramatic criticism, there is a good dramatic bibli- 
ography and important footnotes. 

In brief we are confronted in this outstanding volume with a summa of prob- 
lems concerning the contemporary theater. At the same time a responsible at- 
tempt has been made by excellent Catholic critics to take, to assimilate, to in- 
tegrate as much as possible of the “modern” well knowing that whosoever stays 
out and fears the contact with modern art cannot help in saving the modern 
world. 


Catholic University Heimut HatzFevp 


Approaches to Rimbaud 


Rimbaua’s Illuminations. By Wallace Fowlie. New York: Grove Press. 
A Season in Hell. By Arthur Rimbaud. Revised English translation by Louise 
Varése. New York: New Directions. 


R. FOWLIE does not introduce us to a new Rimbaud: unlike many com- 
mentators who begin by saying that their predecessors are wrong, he ac- 
knowledges the facet of truth which sparkles in most studies about Rimbaud. 
(He is himseif nearest to Hackett.) This anti-dogmatic attitude is all the 
more commendable in a book which is not intended for specialists of Rimbaud, 
but for the general public. 

Demagogy is a danger. The general public, I suppose, is fond of hero- 
worship. Mr. Fowlie may appear, at times, to be willing to satisfy this taste. 
His introduction is less to Rimbaud than to the POET. He sometimes ex- 
periences some difficulty extricating himself from a loose stream of clichés 
such as may be found in too many commentators of poetry like, say, Renéville, 
Brémond or Michaud. My reaction is that Mr. Fowlie takes the POET too 
seriously. For instance, his analysis of the “lettres du voyant” which tries 
to be a faithful paraphrase, indirectly reveals the uncertainty of Rimbaud’s 
thought. One can be a great poet at seventeen, but not a good philosopher. A 
few ill-digested ideas which Rimbaud culled from his readings, a blustering 
style which he used to impress this friends (and possibly himself), this is 
hardly enough to entitle “Poetics” the chapter devoted to the “lettres du 
voyant.” (Let us note in passing what is apparently a lapsus calami: the 
reference to Bergson, p. 28, seems to be better adapted to Plato, at the other 
end of the philosophical spectrum.) Young Rimbaud is no exception. Most 
artists are remarkably incoherent when they try to justify their élan by abstract 
theory. 

The best chapters in Mr. Fowlie’s book concern the J//luminations proper. 
Here is perceptive comment which achieves the difficult task of being both open 
and to the point. The critic divides his comments into five headings: childhood, 
life of the poet, vision of nature, vision of the city, and mystic vision. Only 
the last heading might seem inappropriate, as it uses the word “mystic” in 
rather a loose sense. Also—but this may be a strictly personal reaction—Mr. 
Fowlie may appear to overstress the Freudian theme of the mother. In every 
authentic poet, and in Rimbaud in particular, the cosmic prevails over the nar- 
rowly human. 

The translation which follows this introduction is valuable. It is based on 
the most recent editions. Here are some inaccuracies that seemed to be uneces- 
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sary: “occurrence” for entreprise, “strolling round” for qui tournoient “depres- 
sion” for amertume, “the exiled voices teach” for les voix instuctives exilées, 
“that summer” for cet été, “experience” for subis, “harmful” for meurtriers, 
“air” for hydogéne, “enhanced” for agrémentée, “wily” for sinistres, “medley” 
for mélée, “left by the window” for finissais par gagner la fenétre, “dry” for 
pourrie. 

Louise Varése’s revised translation of Une Saison en Enfer could have used 
a revised introduction. The biographical sketch, based on Miss Starkie’s “de- 
finitive” biography, does not mention the possibility that Les Illuminations may 
have been written last, a theory which now seems to prevail: Mr. Fowlie adopts 
it. On the whole, the translation clings closely to the text. However, some un- 
necessary inaccuracies are to be found. For instance: “stealth” for bond sourd, 
“skull for cervelle, “fret over” for meurent sur, “enter magnificent cities” for 
entrerons aux splendides villes (the omission of the definite article weakens the 
text). The rendering of the section entitled “Alchimie du Verbe” is poor. It 
must be confessed that the task was not easy. 

On the whole, however, both Mr. Fowlie’s book and Louise Varése’s trans- 
lation should prove valuable as offering an approach to Rimbaud for the gen- 
eral English-speaking public. 


Indiana University Rosert CHAMPIGNY 


Self-Confidence in Germany 


Droben gnade drunten Recht. By Hermann Stehr. Munich: List. 
Die Kénigin, Gott und die Generile. By Ernst Hoch. Frankfurt am Main: 
Knecht. 


HE are two modern German works pre-eminently grappling with the 
“German question.” In their passionate concern for this — theirs as well 
as our “problem”—the authors become themselves significant actors in a great 
human drama: the history, function, and réle of those considering themselves 
Germans, in particular Christian Germans, living in the center of Europe, be- 
tween East and West. 

The self-confidence of postwar West Germany is beginning to be mirrored 
in serious, interpretative literature of the Stehr and Hoch type. To convey their 
convictions both authors employ prose and poetry, narration and fiction, biog- 
raphy, sociology, philosophy, and a good measure of a kind of lay-theology. The 
reader is plunged into some of the deepest and darkest existential experiences 
of man. German idealism and romanticism abound. And all this at no pedestrian 
pace. Almost two centuries of actual and futuramic history captivate our atten- 
tive imagination. 

Hermann Stehr is well known for his deeply searching, naturalistic, highly 
literary novels. The Swiss Germanist Alker has called him a “great German and 
European comparable only to Rilke and Kafka.” His present trilogy depicts 
three generations of the Maechler family experiencing 1848, 1870, 1914, and the 
birth of the Weimar Republic. Stehr paints in epic proportions the deceptive 
glamor and tragic fall of Wilhelm’s Germany. We meet Nathanael Maechler im- 
bued with a genuine yet “protesting” religiosity and a schizophrenic idealism in- 
herited from his Bohemian Brethren ancestors. In Mannheim he had just partici- 
pated in the revolutionary events of 1848. Their utter failure moves him to phil- 
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osophize about the ideas of liberty and religion. Bitter feelings towards “Catholic 
and reactionary” Austria and the anti-revolutionary Catholic clergy are mingled 
with great enthusiasm for liberal and orderly Prussia and with lofty hopes to 
find there true liberty and equality. In the Silesia of his ancestors, gripped by a 
feverish delirium, Nathanael fights it out within himself. He decides to leave 
lofty ideas behind and to find a clear path into the future primarily through a 
hard-working life, actively building a home and business. (Not even a sex orgy 
on his journey diverts him from this clear goal.) The author succeeds admirably 
in illustrating the mentality and order of things in the pre-Bismarckian days. 
“People of those years were a mixture of energy and romantic dreaming—the 
very essence of German being through all time.” After the ’48 Revolution youths 
remained cool and apathetic; older people dove greedily into money-making. And 
German liberals compromised with the situation. Yet, politics attracts Maechler 
till his septuagenarian death. But he is a lonely—even if admired—figure when 
he pleads for “freedom, first within man himself; justice, first towards others; bet- 
ter times through harder work.” According to the philosophy of his ancestors, 
to which he tries to cling, justice is the work of man alone. Only after achieving 
it will grace descend upon the earth. Man is essentially good. The lost and weak 
must be guided rather than forced into the right path. These ruminations are 
placed within a superb setting of local color. Maechler settles down in Silesia, 
marries the daughter of his boss, rejuvenates his leather-business, is chosen 
against his will to various local political offices and is surrounded by small town 
gossip. 

Stehr’s interest in defining true political activity and community makes 
councilman Maechler speak on the need for competition to create a healthy com- 
munity; on fair play in politics; on the importance of human dignity and per- 
sonal responsibility; on the state as the servant of all citizens and of the “Volk” 
being the state. His other interests are depth psychology (Tiefenpsychologie), 
feminine being and true religion. The dimensions of these studies are broad 
and a short review can never do justice to them. For example, a vision, symbolic 
of the dark sexual crime committed by young Maechler, haunts him most of his 
life, visibly oppressing his family otherwise ignorant of the fact. His wife in 
her femininity remained to him a riddle beyond her premature tragic death. 
Religion found a symbolic reality in the last lines of the prayer of the Maechler 
ancestors: “. . . You always my Lord and I Your servant, above is grace, here 
below is justice.” The Maechlers always worked hard, yet remained little people. 
Material success was a proof that God was on their side. 

The Austro-Prussian war is depicted as a preventive war against revenge- 
thirsty Austria. The Franco-Prussian war is called Prussia’s greatest achievement, 
but Stehr warns that inevitably this victory would bring eventual defeat if each 
German was not to become “united within himself, pure and strong according 
to the demands of the divine essence of our nature.” This reviewer believes 
that Germans must re-evaluate these two crimes of Bismarck much more boldly 
in order to learn from them a positive lesson. 

After his father’s death Jochen Maechler takes over the leather shops. The 
stockings filled with silver and hanging in the attic are symbolic. He represents 
the idealistic philistine. 

All would have proceeded well had not little baby Damian from the very 
outset upset his father’s equipoise. The boy evinced early a complete lack of 
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aptitudes for becoming a tanner, but showed every prospect of becoming an in- 
tellectual. While good-natured, hard-working Jochen found in Mammon satis- 
faction, Damian did so in the ancients. Both avoided studiously political reality, 

Through Damian, Stehr is again deeply occupied with the quest for true 
religion. For him it can not be “churchly” nor “confessional”; it must be di- 
vorced from institutions. This problem and the problem of Damian’s young 
love with the daughter of a Junker, weathering fantastic shocks during his 
front-line duty and her Red Cross nurse’s work in World War I, Stehr treats 
masterfully. Persuasively he presents war as the guilt of all nations, because as 
Christians they have forsaken God’s order of things. Germans were no more 
guilty than anyone else. All were animals alike. Undertones make the reader 
suspect that the Allies were worse animals. Thus Damian at first attempted to 
hold on to the Platonic idea of true man, true society, and true religion. As the 
war dragged on unexpectedly even pure Damian began to be moved more by 
Heraclitus’ “agon” and Fichte’s rousing nationalism than by Socratic wisdom. 
The everlasting debate concerning the virtues of peace and war is also re-enacted, 
Stehr has Prof. Methner, Damian’s mentor, say “that the meaning of this war 
lies in the peace to which it leads. Carry within yourself as German soldiers 
the high sense of dedication to the future peace . . . A ‘Reich’ of brotherly love 
shall be borne: the ‘Reich’ of German peace . . .” Damian becomes increasingly 
convinced that the Catholic Church has failed to stop wars and shape affairs in 
this world by dedicating too much attention to the afterlife. He is also strongly 
impressed by a futility of man’s free will. “We human beings can only give Him 
the service of an underling.” As the war draws to a close Damian is more con- 
vinced than ever that “our highest duty is to realize the divine spark in us and 
fan it to flaming fire” and that “truth and truthfulness is the summit of hu- 
man existence, justice its application.” The crescendo of ethical rebirth for which 
Stehr is pleading reaches its heights on pages 490-92. Essence of it is that “highest 
Germandom” is synonymous with “highest humanity.” The inspirations are 
to come from Master Eckehart’s German mysticism, from Angelus Silesius, Eich- 
endorff, Goethe, Schiller, and Kant, but also from Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, York 
von Tauroggen, and Bliicher von Leipzig, “for whom God let iron grow.” The 
steps towards a solution are perhaps to be found in a greater Germany and com- 
plete amalgamation of socialism and nationalism. 

Damian returns home to his wife and son and throws himself into organ- 
izing a people’s council for his native Wilkau. Thus the “state becomes the affair 
of all the people, a true republic.” The climax arrives with the last pages which 
open up all the problematic and contradictory ideas in Stehr’s position. He ques- 
tions the existence of a sound order in society as long as man is in his innermost 
self unsettled; as long as man’s egotism remains the guide to action. He calls for 
an inner revolutionizing of individual man in accordance with the divine spark 
within us. Only thus can man’s divine soul fructify the state. Man has only to 
want to do that and he'll be able to. Christianity does not exist any more. Christ 
never dreamed of founding a church. Indeed, all historic proofs for the existence 
of Christ are questionable. We have never been redeemed and have no need for 
redemption, because man carries within himself since the beginning of time 
all truth, light, and wisdom. When calamity strikes, mankind itself is at fault. 
The abominations of popes, the bloody religious wars, the Thirty Years War, 
the accursed World War were all creations of mankind. Because of all this the 
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only aim of the state should be man, and the only goal of man should be the 
state as the highest national perfection of man’s conception of personality. 

On these last pages then are assembled, closely packed, great truths and great 
falsehoods, mingled into a mystic and nationalistic concoction by pride. This 
reviewer cannot help but consider this peculiar “German mysticism” sympto- 
matic of the inner troubles of many thinking Germans today. The new age for 
which they yearn, emancipation from the curse of German nationalism, pride 
and self-pity, can dawn only when an author like Stehr becomes convinced that 
Germans are no special race; that Christ as a historical personality has come to 
revolutionize everything, man’s inner self above all; that He did establish a 
Church in order to lead all mankind in the true imitation of Christ; that the 
road of the sacraments and samramentals leads to true mysticism, and that humil- 
ity alone and not pride and self-righteousness however camouflaged can give 
the single individual as well as the nation the necessary perspective for the con- 
tinous mea culpa needed for true greatness. Above all there are a devil and evil 
which man cannot overcome without the help of grace. If we accept the juxta- 
position of grace and justice in the theology expressed in Maechler’s prayers would 
not the reversed relationship be more proper? For Stehr’s heroes grace is in 
heaven and justice on earth. 

For an understanding of the great complexity of the “German phenomenon” 
this is recommended reading. But as Max Picard has ably pointed out, what 
ails the Germans ails much of modern mankind. On a wider plane the para- 
doxes in Stehr’s insights are symptomatic of the spiritual malady afflicting much 
of humanity. 

One afterthought: this reviewer believes that a literary masterpiece, and 
Stehr’s is one, does not need to strip “eros” of mystery to make it more under- 
standable. 


HE second book we shall consider is a slender little volume which grants 

us with great literary skill a glimpse into the future. Although done with 
much hindsight, Ernst Hoch employs as rather unique tools allegories, symbo- 
lism, dreams, and highly imaginative narration. The story is a fragment of the 
chronicle of the country Radegund (Germany or perhaps Europe) situated be- 
tween two big adversaries, East and West. Seven days and nights of actual en- 
counters and dreams by the queen Friedegunde unfold before our eyes. She 
wrestles with fate, tradition, and the most peculiar laws of her realm; she strug- 
gles with ministers, generals, and economic barons. Here is a tremendous respon- 
sibility: shall she side with East or West or remain neutral? The approach is 
realistic. In the end she believes that no matter what her decisions and choices 
for 1992, she must rely on the mercy of God. Yet, since she has to act (and a war 
between East and West appears construed as almost inevitable), the question 
arises: will she become a war-monger, war-criminal, or a savior of her people? 
The chronicle ends abruptly here and we never find out. 

By ingenious use of symbolism Hoch imparts to the reader some of his 
ideas on governing and being governed. In Radegund only the female line can 
succeed to the throne. The oldest daughter is from earliest childhood groomed 
for her inescapable responsibility. Woman’s nature supposedly knows instinc- 
tively and best the innermost needs of a body politic. The young queen can be 
sovereign ruler for only twenty-one years. Power and ruling remain a temporal 
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fief. Too much charity and mercy as well as patience and perserverance are 
smothered by the habit of ruling too long. Hoch’s flights of fancy do not stop 
here. The queen whether good or bad must die after her reign to atone for her 
own and her nation’s faults. This regal order is an attempt to secure a gover- 
nance of men which will be above factions and parties, uniting tradition with 
progress, representing a service to the people in charity and not in authority and 
might. 

“Though some of this seems plausible and the symbolism conveys certain 
meanings, it does not satisfy, in this reviewer’s opinion, the urge of Christian 
realism as regards the political order of men and things. Granting the sublima- 
tion of responsibility and charity in politics; the importance of freedom from 
the collectivity, why does Hoch not also raise authority, party politics and the 
citizen’s responsible participation to the high positions needed? These aspects 
will always be with social man. Their proper placing and perspective is crucial, 
The “leaders” above party and the “Parteilosen” have a function only within a 
democratic context, otherwise they will, as so often in the past, spell reaction 
and doom for the other values Hoch places so high. Lack of clearly defined 
political (fatherly) authority has often led to irresponsible bossy (paternalistic) 
oppression. Misplaced brotherhood has led to anarchy. It is not just the problem 
of how to govern, but also of how the goverened must act responsibly to make 
the realm a commonwealth for the common weal. 


Hoch’s powerful symbolism succeeds in arriving at some clearer answer 
when dealing with the other problems he set himself: neutrality, peace or war, 
rearmament and military training, and one world. “The more anonymous power 
becomes which we could use to destroy human existence, the more personal must 
be the responsibility of those on whom depends their use . . .” For Hoch a per- 
sonalism rooted in God is always of prime importance. It animates the con- 
comitant solutions offered. The world is seen as hastening towards one world 
state, pax mundi. Peace, yes, but how is it to be achieved? Through charity? 
“No, not through love . .. but in love . . . Charity must never be used as a 
means . . . God is the stronger, because love is in Him who created heaven and 
earth ... And we must busy ourselves about the order of this world also with 
the means of this world . . . remaining personally responsible before God.” 
Therefore man must continously try to become again master of physical forces 
unleashed by him. “During a time of extreme technology each person has once 
more a chance to act gallantly through personal decisions.” If there is a personal 
way, there is also an institutional one to bring about peace: sovereignty of the 
realm might in the future be passed on to a world organization. This institu- 
tional possibility is pursued no further. At present many “interests” object. Indus- 
trialists argue that war or armament alone insures scientific progress and full em- 
ployment. The queen’s advisors counsel that no nation can survive in the presence 
of outside threats without readiness for defensive fight. The art of the ruler is 
then to prevent the ultimate calamity. The military advises military training for 
all youths. It is healthy and noble and is there not always a duty to intercede 
in defense of human dignity? Rearmament and military training are decided 
upon, but are to be checked in their extremes by ethical considerations emanating 
from Christian personalism. How about the conscientious objector? In total 
war there is literally no place to object in; all are involved, or all would have to 
object. 
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As such problems confront the queen, she throws herself on the mercy of 
God. “God is merciful, despite everything,” and “I know that I’m subject to 
God’s wrath, but I trust in His mercy. Perhaps He'll condemn me—but I shall 
not be afraid.” Hoch adds to this that all men live in sin. Therein lie our weak- 
ness and the limitations of our prudence. The best that man can do is to try 
to listen to God, to be courageous and to pray that fate will not overburden 
anyone. 

In this reviwer’s opinion a great number of question arise. Hoch tells his 
countrymen things they will not all like to hear. That is part of his visonary 
vocation as a writer. 

But do all men really live in sin and must they live a life of mediocrity? Is 
this just an excuse or do men aspire to sanctity and on their path upwards rise 
above the ordinary? In other words, much can be done responsibly where there 
is a will to live and act consonant with God’s will. Relying on God’s mercy, 
may one sin? In Radegund the governors and the governed may all be of good 
will and high ideals. They may righteously consider themselves the protectors 
of human dignity and freedom threatened by outside barbarians. But is the 
case as clear in other, more real countries? This difficulty is not eliminated by 
ascribing to the citizens of Radegund no temperal home, but only a common 
abode of the same spirit. In concrete terms, is Germany, is Europe with her 
past and present able to live and act as virtuously as required? Hoch obviously 
hopes so. So do we. Reading Stehr’s book permits some skepticism. One misses 
any convincing argument against neutrality (though in the context of the 
book it is needed) except Radegund’s mission against barbarism. Who guarantees 
that “missions” will not be abused as in the past, especially when not everyone 
is imbued with the ideas of Christian personalism? In the debate over neutrality 
the search of German (and European) Christians goes obviously deeper. Lastly, 
one could not help but notice that a very immediate purpose—the political sit- 
uation in Germany 1951-52—gave an impetus to this book. This has all the 
merits and drawbacks of such an approach. Its persuasiveness is too eager to be 
completely divorced from propaganda. However, what makes this little volume 
so stimulating is that it deals courageously with a contemporary question, at- 
tempting to tackle it with the tools of Christian personalism (including its 
limitations) and all this in a delightfully artistic manner. 


Iona College E. F. Winter 


Search for Salvation 
The Quest. By Elizabeth Langgisser. New York: Knopf. $4.00. 


 genntng ie Langgasser is not a new author to readers of Renascence (cf. 
Curt Hohoff, Renascence, Spring 1952), though she has just now been in- 
troduced in America with her first translated novel, The Quest. Nor is she a 
new author of the postwar period at home in Germany, though her reputation 
was established there only after the publication in 1946 of her major novel, Das 
unauslischliche Siegel (The Indelible Seal). Previously known for stories and 
verse in the thirties, she had been forbidden by the Nazis to publish; then her 
most important work appeared after the liberation until her death in 1950. Why 
her posthumous novel, The Quest, has been chosen for first translation here 
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rather than her undoubtedly greatest, Das unausléschliche Siegel, must be ex- 
plained by the timeliness of The Quest in revealing the German state of mind 
since the war. It concerns seven different Berliners, all somewhat affected by 
World War II. Yet this is not a psychological study of a war complex in seven 
different people. Rather it is a novel of salvation and the search for it by varied 
characters who make in common a pilgrimage to the cloister Anastasiendorf, the 
Village of the Resurrection. 

The quest motif has served as framework of story since the pre-history of 
mankind, and Langgasser with her original tittle (Mdrkische Argonautenfahrt) 
establishes the connection of her novel not only with the modern Mark Branden- 
burg, the province of Berlin, but with perhaps the oldest quest of all, the voyage 
of the Argonauts in search of the Golden Fleece. From antiquity to our time she 
draws on an amazing variety of metaphor and modes of thought to aid the 
search for salvation, yet her novel remains essentially a Christian one. In her 
criticism (Geist in den Sinnen lehaust, Mainz, 1951) she posits as the only pos- 
sible theme for the novel today the Christian theme of sin, grace, and salvation; 
to this all-informing theme the accessories of the novel, inevitable at least in 
traditional practice, are to be subordinate. And indeed in The Quest the seven 
characters scarcely emerge as unique individuals and the comment of one about 
the personages of O’Neill wholly applies to the people of Langgiasser’s own novel: 
“Do you know Eugene O’Neill, who has his characters wear masks, Jeschower? 
. .. I think that in figures like these the picture reverts to its original form and 
its old intention of being a sacred symbol . . .” Not only are the characters of 
The Quest, as such, secondary to their archetypal significance; the story too 
of this novel is scarcely more than a situation, interrupted by frequent reflection 
or allowed to follow side interests, superseded for chapters at a time by interpo- 
lated stories of much greater narrative interest and indeed never pursued as story 
to a clear conclusion. But again in thus subordinating story to her main theme 
Langgisser follows her own critical prescription for the novel form: “. . . the 
action of the novel even at its start breaks off suddenly (and seemingly without 
reason) only to appear again in another form on another plane like a river which 
disappears underground and comes up again a bit farther on .. .” 

One such seemingly extraneous narrative, interpolated as the central section 
of the novel’s nine divisions, is the story of a hunchback, Sichelchen, dead at 
the time of the quest, but surely central to the meaning of the quest, since she 
is ever present as symbol and spiritual companion to the pilgrims. Her history 
as savior of hundreds threatened with concentration camp and finally as herself 
a voluntary victim of mass murder makes the generalities of the novel’s theme 
specific in their reference. The sin for which, above all, grace and salvation are 
sought in this novel is the haunting guilt of the German people in our time, the 
concentration camps, and especially the innocent victims of war and chaos. (Does 
the novelist owe the inception of The Quest to her own experience in having 
for several years to believe her oldest daughter lost in Auschwitz?) Despite such 
hauntingly specific reference the novel poses the more general question, the prob- 
lem of evil: how can the individual, how can the world go on in the face of 
evil? The answer to this overwhelming question is often framed in the novel 
in terms of the Orpheus-Eurydice myth or rather in the complete reversal of the 
myth: the soul can be brought up out of Orcus only by looking back, by paying 
the price of looking death in the face. Or in the metaphor of the Argonaut’s 
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quest: the Golden Fleece sought by this modern Argo is insight and remorse. 
The novel’s epigraph gives again in Christian terms the same answer: “descen- 
dans ad infernos.” 

But to remember guilt, to know remorse, and to contemplate death is not 
the book’s final answer. One may object to The Quest that its preoccupation with 
sin is more fascinating and convincing than the grace and salvation from sin 
which it does finally propose. Redemption as the end in view is intimated, but 
in the enraptured words of mysticism. And mysticism invariably resists clarifica- 
tion and remains less than universal. 

Langgiasser’s mysticism, rather than her almost overburdening use of met- 
aphor and allusion or her abandonment of usual novelistic practices, renders The 
Quest at times impenetrable; her extreme and obscure rhetoric at times drives 
the style to an excess of pathos. Nevertheless, The Quest as a haunted delineation 
of sin and the unflagging search for salvation has a passion and a pity, a depth 
and diversity and a frequent originality of perception that make of it indeed a 
distinguished German novel, such as we had not thought possible in this later 
generation. 

Marjorie Hoover 


Spirit of the Sea 


Le Poéme de la mer. By Luc Estang, with 14 illustrations by Olive Tamari. 
Paris: GLM. 


HE Biblical picture of the creation of the sea, and its subsequent legend, 

are what Luc Estang and Olive Tamari have rendered in Le Poéme de la 

mer —the former in fourteen poems depicting God’s work, dedicated by man 

to the Star of the Sea; the latter in line drawings which could have been in- 
spired only by the mysterious movement of water. 

This epic of the sea, born of love and moulded in beauty, but capable of 
causing sickly wondering, or even fear or quiet death, is in the form of a musi- 
cal composition. For music, to Lu Estang, is a key of the treasure chest of the 
sea. The story of the creation, chanted invocations to the sea, the hollow music 
within spiral sea shells, the rhythmic movement of the waves, the clamor of 
birds at sea, the poem entitled “Interlude,” the Babel tempest that encloses the 
singer, the chanting of the Litany to the Queen of the Sea, the sailor’s hoisting 
song, and the “Finale,” constitute this legend of the waters. 

The musical structure of the poems themselves is maintained within the wide 
variation of rhythmic groupings in the six, eight, ten, twelve, and fourteen- 
syllable lines which are sometimes dexterously intermingled in a single poem. 
The rhythmic pattern never lulls in Le poéme de la mer; it conveys rather the 
swelling and breaking of the waves, and the rapid lapping of the white-caps. All 
the verses are rhymed or assonanced, and the rhyme schemes are as varied as the 
rhythmic groupings. A single poem (e.g., “Naissance du poéme”) may contain 
a mixture of rimes croisées, rimes plates, and rimes embrassées, with no clearly 
defined stanzas. The unity of the poetic composition is frequently maintained by 
allowing the rhyme element of the last line of a poem to serve as a transition to 
the first line of the next poem containing the same rhyme element. 

Whether he is describing the majesty and solemnity of the sea personified 
as a mother, the shining naked beauty of the ocean’s fruits and fishes, or the 
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dangerous temptations of hypnotic crystal waters, the poet’s images are always 
new and striking. In the poem “Poissons,” he describes the fish as “fingers de- 
tached from the palm of God’s hand.” The poem “Le Nageur” — the swimmer 
who “among the birds’ fifing and among the moving dunes, imitates a nautilus 
sleeping upsidedown” — is a beautiful metonymy for a ship. The long-sought 
shores of an island seem for the anxious poet to be “God’s smile, sun risen from 
the soul’s abyss.” The waves of the sea are at times monstrous jaws opening to 
utter the confusing sounds of a “Babel tempest” and to vomit foam, sea shells, 
and seaweed from their liquid palace; at other times the waves are parted smil- 
ing lips which speak a calm, joyful, and golden language. 

Luc Estang’s sea is not the somber sea of Victor Hugo’s Oceano Nox, nor is 
it Valéry’s tranquil rooftop of Le cimetitre marin. Luc Estang’s sea, the inspira- 
tion for his poem, is the manifestation of God the Father, a reminder of God the 
Son (“Ichtus, mystic fish fed by shipwrecks”), the source of a poetic tribute to 
God the Spirit, and a vision of the Mother of God: woman 


. «+ jaime ce ventre rond 
de femme, en toi . . . qui tend le velours ot poser 
la mouette son aile et le nageur sa téte, 
ce ventre maternel si facile 4 creuser 
qu'il redonne au berceau ce qu'il prend a la tombe .. . 


and saint 
. . « lumiére plus belle 
que la lune et qui fut 4 lheure qu'il fallut; 
Etoile de la mer, 6 vierge, Maristelle. 


In his “Finale,” Luc Estang explains the reason for his offering: “I want my 
poem to the sea to return to the sea and gather together, as she does, all life 
scattered in the blue, where beats the temple of the Spirit of the waters, the pulse 
of God.” 


Columbia University Avsa-Marte Fazia 


Fusion of Fables 


Babel. By Pierre Emmanuel. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. 


| & IS somewhat surprising to see Pierre Emmanuel, who had previously 
dedicated his poems to such figures as Lorca, Jouve, and Aragon, dedicating 
the present volume, his most ambitious undertaking thus far, to a conservative 
professor of political science residing at one of our oldest universities. Remember- 
ing his other published works, one might make of this the symbol of an eclec- 
ticism in Emmanuel’s choice of friends paralleling his receptivity to literary in- 
fluences. In this particular instance, echoes of Valéry, Jouve, and Lamennais re- 
verberate among the stone walls of Babel, while the names of Victor Hugo, T. S. 
Eliot, and Aeschylus provide signatures for epigraphs to the several parts of the 
poem. 

Babel is a long poem (295 pp.) written in oratorio form—without music, 
of course. On the whole, this is a happy compromise between the rather elemen- 
tary practice Emmanuel has occasionally followed (that of providing an ex- 
planatory “argument” for a poem), and the more common attitude that it is up 
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to the reader to make of the text what he can. The recitatives of Babel are 
couched in a poetic prose reminiscent of the early Gide, less stilted though, and, 
while they usually give an inkling of things to come, they never actually explain. 
The following example is perhaps typical: 


Les cariatides au bas de la Tour sont insensibles au poids qu’elles 
portent: elles ne se distinguent plus du rocher, et le tyran qui se confie 
en son assise ignore les épaules d’homme qui l’ont formée. Qu’un frisson 
puisse les secouer, il ne le craint pas davantage que de voir se plisser 
le granit. Mais on a vu des monts glisser sur leur base, et qui sait? 
’humanité devenue pierre peut suivre les lois imprévisibles du sol. 


In two instances the recitative is not followed by a song, for the hero is ex- 
hausted or crushed; in several others, two or three songs are grouped together 
without intervening recitative, for mere words have become superfluous. 

In most cases, Emmanuel uses his own brand of alexandrine verse to which 
his readers should, by now, have become accustomed. Eight songs are written 
in free verse; among these are two direct paraphrases of the Bible. Finally, half 
a dozen verse passages are presented in groups of four-line stanzas, in alexand- 
rines, following an abba rime scheme. Babel is divided into five sections: 
L’Avénement, Le Batisseur, L’Orage sous la terre, Commencement de l'homme, 
and La Chute de Babel; within each section, most chapters (i. e., groups of a 
recitative and a song) are given explanatory headings such as “Aprés le déluge,” 
“Hyme de la condition humaine,” “La Messe des ténébres,” and so on. 

Emmanuel had obviously been working on Babel for several years prior to 
its publication in book form, Excerpts have appeared in Pierre Seghers’ now 
defunct review, Poésie, and possibly elsewhere, as early as 1945. Also, essays of 
his, written more than ten years ago, give indications of the problems with 
which he was preoccupied, and the solution of which could reside only in his 
giving expression to a work such as this one. In 1942, endeavoring to present 
the arguments in favor of la poésie engagée (which he then called la poésie 
armée), he reminded those who are concerned with permanent values in litera- 
ture that the historical events of our time represent far more than mere con- 
tingencies: for today the fate of man himself, rather than that of empires, is in 
the balance, and the forces threatening his destruction, although applied to, and 
expressed by, exterior agents, lie within. Once that fact has been understood, 
Emmanuel concludes in Poéste 42, “d’ellesmémes naitront alors ces grandes 
euvres ot, dans des formes imprévues, le triomphe de l’homme s’affirmera: et 
lon verra se dégager, . . . l’unité d’une recherche dont le but est de redonner 
un sens 4 l’homme, dans et par la catastrophe qu'il doit, 4 la fin, surmonter.” 
This in effect is a concise statement of the theme of Babel. A few months later, 
in an article entitled “L’Utilisation des mythes,” he was able to clarify his new 
concept, leaning heavily on Freudian ideas like Jouve but without viewing 
them as dogma, just as his interpretation of Catholic dogma appears, to this 
writer at least, distinctly liberal. He again emphasized in Poésie 43 the nature 
of the times: “. . . la beauté tragique de |’époque, son caractére exaltant, viennent 
du danger absolu qui plane sur l’homme. . . .” That danger stems from a ration- 
alistic, materialistic neglect of spiritual values—and more to the point, since we 
are dealing with poetry, from a neglect of the age-old myths (he has said else- 
where that “l’histoire de Jésus est le mythe par excellence”) that embody the 
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subconscious wisdom of man. Somewhere along this subconscious region, the 
road to knowledge and to God will be found: “. . . le mythe est essentiellement 
un drame de la connaissance. . . .” But climbing such a road is a source of an- 
guish and it is the poet’s function to alleviate it through the structural elements 
of his work while utilizing the essence of the myth to “exorcise” those powerful 
hidden forces, too long ignored by modern man, that are about to destroy him. 

Babel is the product of the fusion of three fables (using that word as Em- 
manuel does, does not imply passing judgment on matters of dogma or historical 
truth): the Tree of Knowledge, the Tower of Babel, and the Nazi conquest of 
Western Europe. Thus we are told about a king who, having diverted the wor- 
ship due to God and taken His place in the hearts of men, wills the construction 
of the tower, a “tour d’intelligence.” The mythical heroes of Babel are both 
man and God; the sufferings of man are amply matched by the sufferings of 
God. To the anguish that Emmanuel feels is inseparable from the fate of man 
after he has tasted of the forbidden fruit, corresponds the agony of Christ. In 
the words of Pascal: “Jésus sera en agonie jusqu’a la fin du monde.” The basic 
argument is that of the Apologie de Raymond Sebond and of the Pensées, but 
raised to a level where the fate of the universe is at stake and a cosmic cataclysm 
is constantly threatened; the reader of Babel is presented with apocalyptic visions 
where Biblical scenery is replete with the modern props of propaganda and war- 
fare. Nor is classical antiquity absent: the myth of Prometheus is, for instance, 
quite appropriately employed on two occasions. 

There is no denying that Babel is an imposing work that should inspire re- 
spect for the poet who conceived it. It is also quite obvious that great spiritual 
and artistic efforts over a number of years are involved in its composition. One 
cannot say, however, that Pierre Emmanuel has produced anything resembling 
a masterpiece. The fact that this work was written over a relatively long period 
of time (at least six years) should be taken into account. The present postwar 
period can hardly be called a stable one; it is not likely that Emmanuel could 
have maintained an unchanging viewpoint, a single source of inspiration, or an 
invariable mood during that length of time. Besides, he may not always have 
known, when writing a poem, that that poem would eventually find its place in 
Babel. A case in point is his “Hyme pour le retour des captifs,” written to com- 
memorate the return of French war prisoners from Germany, which appears in 
Babel as “Hymne des témoins.” There are a few minor changes and some omis- 
sions such as that of these hopeful but sadly premature lines: 


Avec eux revient la Paix. Un doux visage 
de fille chaste violée qui ne sait plus 
et sourit tristement a la joie d’étre vierge . . . 


The resulting lack of unity is accentuated by what must have been a con- 
scious effort on the part of the poet to provide variety in this long poem: I have 
already mentioned variations in prosody and the Biblical paraphrases; these, 
incidentally, are quite beautiful and far more satisfying aesthetically than the 
usual French translation of the Bible. A second factor, one I have alluded to in 
the beginning, is the various separate influences Pierre Emmanuel has been 
subjected to. Many times, in reading Babel, one has the annoying experience 
of recalling having read the same thing before. It is difficult to meet with lines 
such as these: 
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Et d’un frisson parfois il embrase un désastre 
Dont |’étonne jusqu’aux racines la lueur 


without thinking of Valéry. And I am sure Valéry himself would agree that 
Babel is no place for him. Unfortunately, Emmanuel has not been able to cast 
him, and others, away; in other words, he has not yet evolved a truly personal 
style. 

In seeking some of the most satisfying lines of the poem, one finds that 
these are either the Biblical passages, or those lines following a strictly classical 
pattern (““Troupeaux de sel perdus loin des prairies marines”; “Or le patre in- 
sistant qui chantait aux étoiles”’; “Mais toi dans les midis Sara porteuse 
d’hommes”; “Cette aire calcinée qui fut un camp d’otages”) and having a 
tendency towards rhetoric, or finally those where the poet seems carried along 
by very strong emotions, such as in the passage beginning with “Malheur 4 qui 
de tant de fruits, choisit celui qui n’appartient qu’a un seul” or in this mag- 
nificient antidote to the Pascalian influence Emmanuel has tolerated elsewhere: 


—Mon Dieu n’est pas lidole aux flancs tonnants, le monstre 
Digérant dans le feu ses victimes, rieur 

De tout son masque chatouillé par la fournaise. 

Mon Dieu? c’est l’air que je respire, c’est l’été 

Sur le hanche des blés roulant sa chevelure, 

C’est le geste du laboureur se découvrant, 

La sueur qu'il essuie 4 son front, cette gourde 

Qu’il renverse trés haut dans le soleil, penchant 

La téte, et que le ciel tout entier dans sa gorge 

Coule, libation d’un Dieu! 


I would say that Emmanuel is most successful when supported by a 
worthy model, by a proven rhythmical pattern, or a powerful passion. Adding 
this to the two previous considerations, one can point to a general failure on his 
part to dominate and control his material: he is an extremely gifted poet, adrift 
on a sea of conflicting influences and emotions. One might say, in defense of 
Babel, that man today seems less and less tempted to dominate his world, his 
life, or his nature. Emmanuel is no exception, and he has presented us, some- 
what unwittingly I presume, with a faithful mirror of our unfortunate times. 
Perhaps we should not ask for more —and be satisfied that contemporary lit- 
erature will reach posterity in the shape of historical documents, if not of art. 


The Pennsylvania State College Leon S. Rouprez 


Through Emerald Eyes 


Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, Yeats, Joyce. By Aarland Ussher. 
Devin-Adair. $3.00. 


R. USSHER’S virtues shine very brightly beside most writing about mod- 

ern literature. The reason is simple. His prose reflects a world where 

literary judgment is still managed by means of conversation. He has chosen, 

moreover, to write about three great talkers. The printed page was the undoing 

of Anglo-Saxony in a way that spared Ireland. Yeats and Joyce were intensely 
conscious of this fact. 

Mr. Ussher sparkles with epigrams and with facts that are even more wel- 
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come, such as: “Shaw and Joyce were not only fellow-townsmen but in fact 
namesakes. Shaw is the Scottish translation of the Gaelic Seogh (Joyce).” 
But Joyce early discovered that almost any Gaelic word includes every other 
possible word—a fact which became the esthetic basis of Finnegans Wake. 

Much of Mr. Ussher’s definitive and cocksure manner is no more than the 
ordinary vehemence of face-to-face investigation of artistic matters: Shaw “was 
always, in spite of the drabness of his conceptions, the essential nobleman —a 
grandee fallen among Fabians.” It is not to be mistaken for that cagey and 
timid academic manner which we take for granted in America. “We have all 
of us met the pedagogue who believes that . . . boys can be taught to do with- 
out most forms of food; and I believe that not a little of Shaw’s success in Eng- 
land came from his conformity with this type—a type, oddly enough, ever 
dear to English hearts.” 

One Irish trait which recurs in this volume is the unremitting impulse to 
self-dramatization. It conferred on Shaw the note of the mountebank, on Yeats 
the note of the charlatan, and on Joyce the note of the practical joker. It is this 
trait which keeps Ireland to the fore in English drama. 

Mr. Ussher deals with Shaw the theosophist and with Yeats the occultist. In 
Yeats’s youth there were but two courses, says Mr. Ussher: “to join the Roman 
Church, or to link on with the ‘Secret Tradition’ of Europe—surviving from 
Pagan times and just then reinforced by a new interest in the religions of India.” 
Like everybody else who alludes to the “secret tradition” Mr. Ussher refuses to 
elucidate. And Joyce, who spent his whole life satirizing this tradition, he 
handles as if unaware of it. His title for Yeats, “Man into Bird,” refers to the 
pagan doctrine of the dead. By “the Dreaming Back” we unwind our particul- 
larity of existence, “unwind the winding path,” and become sinless like the birds, 
engendering with a good conscience new cycles of generation and of ruin. 

Joyce, Mr. Ussher hails as “Doubting Thomist and Joking Jesuit.” He is 
entirely sound in approaching him as a great humorous writer: “It is, I fear, true 
that Catholic Ireland, by and large, has not yet heard of her greatest son — or 
heard of him only as a squalid expatriate who wrote some blackguardly books 
in Paris.” And “Ulysses is not only a great comic book but a great comedy — in 
the sense that Dante’s vision was so named: a total reflex of existence, in which 
all tensions are resolved.” “His constant theme is the Biblical one of the son 
seeking the father and the father the son . . .” Mr. Ussher then presents a 
controversial view which is most suggestive: “Ireland, owing to her isolation 
from the European development (and also in part no doubt to foreign domina- 
tion) had produced no important body of literature during the Middle Ages — 
an age which in her case has continued almost to the present day. Joyce is 
Ireland’s first great native writer— her Dante and her Chaucer . . . He took 
with immense seriousness his destiny of ‘forging the uncreated conscience of 
his race’—so that he had to be by turns, a St. Augustine crying aloud his sins, 
a Scholastic glossing on Aquinas, the producer himself of a ‘Summa’ or great 
Synthesis, and finally a Duns Scotus splitting hairs and mangling words. And 
all this time he was essentially a humorous sceptical Dublin observer —an 
Everyman among artists, with a schoolboy love of puns, puzzles, and indeli- 
cacies... .” Mr. Ussher is not among those whom Joyce cites in the Wake as 
“Jung and easily Freudened.” 


University of Toronto H. Marsuatt McLunan 
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Faith, Art, and Politics 
Jacques Riviere. By Martin Turnell. Yale. $2.50. 


[’ IS with particular pleasure and with a sense of justice done that we note the 
admission of Jacques Riviére to the Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought. For while his life and writings hold their own fascination, it is 
still clear, as Mr. Turnell remarks, that Riviére was “one of the most character- 
istic representatives of contemporary French intellectual life.” A glance at the 
table of contents — “The Religion of a Writer,” “The Politics of a Writer,” “The 
Novelist,” “The Literary Critic” — will indicate the versatility of the young 
editor of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise who was born in the midst of the Sym- 
bolist period (1886) and died in 1925, after having helped guide an intelligent 
French reading public to such writers as Gide, Claudel, and Proust. A French 
reading public, alas! For Riviére has enjoyed very little popularity outside his 
own country. 

It is to be regretted that this study of Riviére — the first in English — should 
be so short. It was impossible for Mr. Turnell to pay adequate attention to a 
man of Riviére’s complexity. Thus limited, he could, in fact, do no more than 
elucidate the main facets of his subject. This he has done well, on the whole. 
Reviving various articles which he had devoted to Riviére as early as 1936, he 
has added to them new material and presented a clear, readable survey. 

He emphasizes the qualities of Riviére’s literary criticism. These are mani- 
fold and are marked by a controlled delicacy of sight, a moving beauty, and an 
intensity of life which place Riviére in the front rank of all French critics. He 
was one of those rare men—here Mr. Turnell refers meaningfully to Baude- 
laire — who understand the lasting value of their contemporaries. “The truly 
imaginative,” wrote Poe, “are never otherwise than analytic.” So it has always 
been with the Riviéres and Baudelaires of criticism: they stay clear of critical 
schools and theories, and rely on their own excellent sight and taste. 

It is generally true that the “impressionistic” qualities of Riviére’s pre-war 
criticism were gradually succeeded by others less personal, less obviously par- 
tial, Yet we would question Mr. Turnell’s “neat division” of that criticism into 
pre-war and post-war periods. For despite his wish not to “underrate the charm 
and usefulness of this early work,” he implies that Riviére’s work improved in 
proportion as it became less impressionistic. We should rather say that it 
changed, and not in all ways for the better. Certainly the young Riviére in- 
tensely lived those dreams and enthusiasms which nourish his pre-war essays 
on such men as Claudel, Gide, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Ingres, Cézanne, Debussy, 
Ravel, Bach, and Franck. But if such criticism be impressionistic, let us have 
more impressionism. Riviére made mistakes, of course; he lacked technical 
knowledge of art and music; his essays on Claudel and Gide are limited in scope 
because they were written in 1906 and 1911. Yet how many critics have writ- 
ten with more intelligence and sensitivity on Claudel? How many have pene- 
trated more deeply into the style and spirit of Gide? It seems dangerous to con- 
sider Riviére’s later criticism richer in insight and less partial than the early 
works. “He writes,” says Mr. Turnell with reference to the pre-war work, “only 
about those authors who have a special fascination for him.” And yet if we read 
the essays on Ravel, Matisse, and Franck, we discover that this is not true. If 
we read, especially, the closing section of Riviére’s André Gide, we find fascina- 
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tion, but we also find the harsh judgment which was to become a bitter accusa- 
tion in his 1922 Gide. In fact, what typifies almost all of Riviére’s pre-war 
criticism, is his judgment of, and occasional opposition to, the artist who none- 
theless fascinates him. We may distrust critical “impressionism” in its pejora- 
tive sense, but should we not welcome it when it is synonymous with sensitivity 
carefully controlled by intelligence? 

Mr. Turnell becomes more positive in his comments on Riviére’s Rimbaud 
(1913-14) and his great Roman d’Aventure (1913). He sees them as transi- 
tional works, and in the latter finds Riviére “groping toward the new concep- 
tion of classicism which will dominate his post-war criticism.” Actually, that 
conception dates from Riviére’s earliest days. He maintained that the creative 
mind should be divided: the separate intelligence should seek out sentiments, 
disentangle them, and present them clearly. Failure to do so meant Romanticism, 
thought Riviére, i.e., the vague, the eloquent, and the unworkmanlike. Mr. Tur- 
nell wisely quotes a passage in which Riviére finds Rimbaud’s mind engaged 
upon that very task. “Rimbaud’s art and métier,” writes Mr. Turnell in one of 
his excellent translations of Riviére, “imply the existence of an external object. 
All his methods belong to a person who . . . has turned to look at something.” 
This, as Riviére saw it, was also the genius of Stravinsky, of the Post-Symbolist 
Gide, of Proust, of Cézanne, even of the impressionist Debussy. His devotion 
to that attitude was so exclusive that he tended to overstate his case against the 
Romantic and Symbolist attitudes, which undoubtedly live on in the work of 
a Gide or a Proust. Mr. Turnell is at his best, however, in noting that Riviére 
became fairer in the post-war period when he admitted the merits of Rousseau 
or of Proustian poetry. 

Mr. Turnell is uniformly excellent in his discussion of the post-war criticism. 
Here he reveals a warmth of understanding which does not always characterize 
his study. He quotes tellingly in an extended illustration of Riviére’s key critical 
positions: the desire to examine a work of art for its own sake, to rid it of the 
“heresy of the didactic,” to read it and write it with intelligence as well as in 
dreams and passions; the desire, above all, that art should be rooted in human 
life and its universals, refuse the monstrous and the unverifiable, become, in 
short, a positivist attitude toward things of the earth. 

In his comments on the novelist, Mr. Turnell notes the thematic similarity 
of Aimée and the Princesse de Cleves, and Riviére’s imitation of Gidian style. 
He goes too far, I believe, in calling Aimée “a highly talented Gidian exercise.” 
For the tone of the book and its psychological preciosity are more Proustian than 
otherwise. More important is the strong probability that the hero’s oscillation 
between his wife and his intellectually aimée imitates the endless A B A struc- 
ture of Riviére personal and religious lives: marriage (to wife or to the Catholic 
Church), love affair, and return to marriage. But Mr. Turnell is surely right in 
observing that Riviére was a “man-of-letters novelist,” a critic rather than the 
truly imaginative creator who “transforms his experiences.” In this sense it 
seems fair to say, as he does, that the Princesse de Cléves possesses a greater vi- 
tality than Aimée. But vigor is not synonymous with clarity, and Mr. Turnell 
weakens his case when he claims greater clarity for Mme. de Lafayette’s vocabu- 
lary — galant and amoureux — than for Riviére’s “strangely blurred ‘trouble in- 
forme et délicieux.’” It is possible to prefer Mme. de Lafayette’s vocabulary, and 
M. de Nemours is obviously more “masculine” than Riviére’s hero. But it is 
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Riviére who has qualified his hero’s passion. That is why Aimée is far more 
Proustian than Gidian in analytical inspiration and tone. Riviére himself often 
insisted on the difference between Proust’s precision and Gide’s “globalism,” as 


he called it. 


The section on Riviére’s political thought is in many ways the most interest- 
ing and original of the study. Mr. Turnell shows how excellently Riviére’s “in- 
sight and decency” served him in non-literary affairs, how well he understood 
the nature and fate of France and Germany. It might be added that Riviére’s 
political attitudes had been inspired by his wartime religious thinking. His de- 
fense of the League of Nations, his deep sensitivity to the nation’s fatigue and 
hidden sense of brotherhood, sprang from a correspondingly deep love of the 
Christian ethic. 

Following a brief “Portrait of the Writer” in which he speaks succinctly of 
Riviére’s friendship with Alain-Fournier, his marriage with Isabelle Fournier, his 
war experience and post-war editorship of the NRF, Mr. Turnell turns to a sub- 
ject of great complexity and importance: Riviére’s religious thought. It has 
been the fashion to consider Riviére as a man spiritually situated between Gide 
and Claudel. He corresponded with both; he was their friend. But that opposi- 
tion — an unwieldy idea at best — is descriptive only of the years 1905-11. There- 
after, he broke away from Gide’s spiritual influence. The positive revelation of 
Riviére’s war diary A la Trace de Dieu, as well as of the 1912 De la Foi, is that 
he was a spiritual son of Pascal. Mr. Turnell mentions the connection. But 
Riviére’s work and development proclaim it. The deepest in him, as in Pascal, 
was turned to suffering, to what he called the “love for wounds.” What he saw 
clearly was the growing Gidian and Claudelian disapproval of Pascal. Their be- 
lief in the spiritual importance of joy was alien to him. In the light of these 
facts, Mr. Turnell’s key statements on Riviére’s religious outlook are incorrect. 
“We must remember,” he writes, “that Riviére’s training was literary, that his 
reactions to the problems of his time were much less those of a thinker than an 
artist.” This idea applies admirably to Gide, who had always proclaimed the 
“esthetic value” of literature and the Bible, and who rejected Riviére’s analyses 
of the “soul of Gide.” There was nothing of the esthete in Riviére. He saw liter- 
ature essentially as the communication of life. His religious works are moving 
because they are the barest inscriptions of inner tortures and prayers. It is partly 
true that the younger Riviére “played” with religion. But he soon matured, par- 
ticularly in prison camp. A la Trace de Dieu would seem to us to be misrepre- 
sented by Mr. Turnell’s phrase: Epistle to the Intellectuals. Riviére was not a 
theologian. The work is certainly an “apologetic,” in parts, as Mr. Turnell 
states: an unfinished, unorthodox, and often disordered apologetic, by a man 
who lay very low before a Power, understood it as the truth for himself, and at- 
tempted an elucidation of it for his fellow-man. Riviére is not, I think, a “de- 
plorable influence.” Nor is it true that he “encouraged the lamentable habit of 
keeping and publishing private diaries in which the ebb and flow of faith was 
publicly paraded for the edification of friends.” Mr. Turnell forgets, as he says 
this, that A la Trace de Dieu was published by Isabelle Riviére after her hus- 
band’s death and against his wish. Riviére himself, from 1919 until his death in 
1925, never spoke of his own or others’ faith in public or in writing, or even 
among his closest friends. His wife alone is the guardian of those revelations. 
Not only is Riviere innocent of the very serious spiritual crime with which Mr. 
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Turnell charges him, but such self-publicity is unthinkable in a man of his na- 
ture. “It was a sign of weakness and self-indulgence,” concludes Mr. Turnell, 
“which produced a devitalised, self-centered spirituality which has nothing at 
all to recommend it.” Mr. Turnell’s study of Jacques Riviére, so intelligent and 
fair in many instances, is here seriously impaired. 


Oberlin College Braprorp Cook 


Divine Folly 


Stage of Fools: A Novel of Sir Thomas More. By Charles A. Brady. Dutton. 
$3.95. 


M R. BRADY’S novel tells the story of Thomas More from birth to death, 
depicting his life as a pattern of divine folly, heightened by contrast 
with the various wordly follies of his contemporaries, and culminating in his 
martyrdom. Nearly one-half the book is devoted to the years prior to his ap- 
pointment as Lord Chancellor. The two and one-half years of his chancellor- 
ship are treated in less than a hundred pages, and most of the remainder of 
the volume deals with More’s refusal of the Oath of Supremacy, his imprison- 
ment, and his death. Throughout the book, the narrative of More’s life is inter- 
spersed or interwoven with the chronicle of the great English schism in which 
he was involved, and with the lives of the principal actors in that drama. 

All in all, Stage of Fools is a rich panorama that depicts More’s life and 
milieu in detail. The writing is generally graceful, compact, and suffused with 
feeling. It is animated with visualization of many episodes that are sometimes 
wholly imaginative, sometimes derived from meager historical data or, more 
often, skilfully woven from comparatively abundant source material. Making 
the most of his crowded stage, the author has not attempted—save in the case 
of More—to distinguish his characters by depth or subtlety of shading, but 
has drawn boldly and sharply. The sum of these qualities is an informative 
and entertaining volume, somewhat too restrained and scholarly, perhaps, for 
wide appeal, but certain to please the palates of discriminating readers. 

Yet despite its many virtues, Stage of Fools is not wholly successful as a 
novel, for while Mr. Brady’s creative gifts are notable, they are sometimes 
subservient to his equally notable scholarship. The second half of the book 
is the better portion, from the fictional point of view, because the mold of 
the source material is adapted to the theme of the novel. The preceding half 
of the book is somewhat weaker. The pattern is more discursive; there is no 
strong narrative line, centered on More and serving as the focus for com- 
plementary and contrasting elements which often receive elaborate treatment. 
In addition, an intermittent emphasis on dates and other historical minutiae, 
together with a prevailing richness of historical detail—in itself an admirable 
quality—tend to dissipate the atmosphere of fantasy so essential to a crea- 
tive work, and to stress the intrinsic historical interest of the material, rather 
than its pertinence to the fictional theme. 

The choice and treatment of material is particularly questionable in one 
instance that concerns More directly and vitally. Apparently Mr. Brady finds 
More’s humanistic interests especially attractive, and he elaborated them beyond 
their value in the scheme of the novel, while at the same time he gives only the 
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most summary view of the genius for law and statesmanship that was chiefly 
responsible for bringing and keeping More within the fatal orbit of Henry’s in- 
terest. It may seem gratuitous to discuss an aspect of More’s life which the 
author has elected to minimize, but its relevance to the theme of the novel, 
if not its fundamental importance in More’s destiny, may justify some comment 
on the subject. 

Indeed, More’s vocation follows a strangely ironic pattern of divine folly. 
It began with folly, for he seems to have entered upon it out of filial devotion 
rather than personal predilection. Its entire course was motivated by a similar 
folly of self-sacrifice—down to the last and greatest case he ever pleaded. As a 
virtuous man, he understood the spiritual importance of his lifework, and gave 
it so much of his natural genius that he came to Henry’s attention. He strug- 
gled for a time against the fateful decision to enter the King’s service— 
averse to honors, reluctant to enter the corrupt atmosphere of the court and of 
international intrigue, loath to sacrifice his personal liberty, his attachment to 
his home, and the humanistic pursuits in which he found his recreation. In this 
crisis, he again denied his natural inclinations—this time in the service of the 
state. 


The rest followed inevitably. Through the succession of important offices 
that he never sought but always filled brilliantly and faithfully, More’s voca- 
tion led him straight into the greatest crisis of his life, while it also prepared 
him for the occasion. For in that crisis, his position and his course of action 
were determined and formulated most of all, in the natural order, by the clarity 
of a mind sharpened and informed by the habits of his legal career—a mind 
that weighed with judicial accuracy his duty to the state, his duty to God, and 
his duty to himself. Rather than court the highest honor of his life—the honor 
of martyrdom—he used his legal genius to the last to save himself. Even when 
he stood convicted, he sought a final legal resort and argued against the validity 
of the statute under which he had been convicted. 

More’s life is, in fact, an unusually vivid example of how, in the design 
of God, a man’s vocation may be a powerful natural instrument in forging his 
character and eternal destiny for good or ill. Considered from the point of 
view of Mr. Brady’s theme, More was “foolish” enough to be faithful to his 
vocation, from beginning to end, while too many of his contemporaries were 
unfaithful to theirs—and thereby provided the occasion and the cause for 
More’s temporal tragedy and eternal crown. Whether or not such an inter- 
pretation of More’s life may seem valid, it is certain that his vocation was too 
important an element in his life to be dismissed with cursory treatment, at least 
in a novel as comprehensive as Mr. Brady’s work. 

Historical authenticity is a dubious virtue in a creative work, for the creative 
work must justify itself, independently of its source. However, since Stage of 
Fools has been characterized as “authentic,” some readers of this review may be 
interested to know how literally that appraisal may be taken. Substantially, the 
novel is faithful to history and to the character and life of More as we know it. 
This does not mean, however, that the author has not availed himself of the 
creative artist’s privilege of selecting some material for treatment, excluding 
other elements, and taking various liberties with historical material. For ex- 
ample, he makes free, and generally very skilful use of More’s letters and 
other writings, without regard to their dates of composition—converting excerpts 
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into dialogue or combining portions of separate items. Minor departures from 
historical fact are sprinkled throughout the book, and a fairly substantial dev- 
iation from history occurs in his treatment of the circumstances surrounding 
More’s resignation from the chancellorship. Here Mr. Brady represents that a 
combined Act of Succession and Act of Supremacy, requiring an oath that im- 
plied acknowledgement of Henry’s spiritual supremacy, was in effect at the 
time of More’s resignation, and that More, knowing he will be asked to swear 
the oath, submits a letter to the King, through Cromwell, indicating that he 
cannot in conscience do so. Although none of this is historically authentic as 
of the time of More’s resignation, and although it involves other departures 
from historical fact in subsequent passages, it does have the substantial truth 
of a synthetic anticipation of history. 

Considered in relation to the novel, the synthesis has the virtue of sim- 
plicity, but it necessitates the sacrifice of other artistic opportunities offered by 
the actual chronicle of More’s last year. The oath which More refused two 
years after his resignation was ostensibly intended to support the Act of Suc- 
cession. Refusal of the oath involved the penalties of misprision of treason—not 
capital punishment, as Mr. Brady represents, but life imprisonment and the 
forefeiture of the recusant’s estates. The Act of Supremacy—under which More 
was indicted, tried, and convicted—was quite another matter. It was passed 
after More was imprisoned; it required no oath, but provided in substance that 
any malicious impugning of the King’s Supremacy was treason, and therefore 
punishable by death. The Act presented the King’s ministers with the problem of 
proving that More had impugned the Supremacy subsequent, of course, to 
the passage of the Act. Their desperate attempts to concoct such evidence in- 
volved frequent interrogations of More, and ended with a resort to the per- 
jured testimony of Solicitor General Rich as to a conversation with More in the 
Tower, while some books were being removed from More’s room. As the fore- 
going summary indicates, this material offers not only a definite and climactic 
pattern, but also an occasion to elucidate More’s character and motives. These 
opportunities are left largely unexplored in Mr. Brady’s novel. 

It would be unjust to conclude this review without emphasizing again the 
notable qualities of Stage of Fools. Regardless of its merits as a novel, it will 
be read and appreciated for its wealth of informative detail, and for the com- 
prehensive, lively, and colorful picture it provides of More’s life and times. 
It is a volume that should have a unique and respected place in the body of 
literature on the great English lawyer, statesman, humanist, and saint. 


Fetrx DouErty 


Everyman in Italy 


Heaven and Earth. By Carlo Coccioli. Translated by Frances Frenaye. Prentice 
Hall. $3.50. 


T ITH all the “schools” of criticism extant today, and with the added 
resurgence of Catholic letters, one would think that when an important 

novel appeared, there would be someone ready to write the type of criticism 
that the book deserves. Especially if it be a “Catholic” novel (as well as being 
serious) one has a right to think that the arbiters of good taste among Catholic 
critics would at least read such a book with sympathy. As far as I have been 
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able to find out, either the reception of Carlo Coccioli’s Heaven and Earth has 
been wanting in critical acumen or the book has been entirely ignored. 

Consider Alice Slater in the American Benedictine Review, for example. 
Miss Slater is at pains to tell us that the novel is a failure. Suggesting an 
incipient Bernanos or Green, Miss Slater accuses the author of writing an 
unfulfilled book and then slashes at Coccioli for superimposing “more and 
more [of] his own private theology on the teachings of the Church,” the 
results becoming “increasingly dissatisfying and the failures of the book more 
pretentious.” Such pietistic criticism, unfortunately, while full of gusto, 
does not come to grips with the novel itself. There is a basic naivete about the 
criticism which makes me suspect that Miss Slater had a thesis lying around 
somewhere and asked someone else to read Heaven and Earth. Certainly she 
couldn’t have done more than leaf through the novel in skip-read fashion. 
Deadline, maybe? 

The New York Times set the late Thomas Sugrue loose and he got lost 
in adulation, though he is much more temperate than Miss Slater. Surgrue 
found the book, “a first-rate novel by every measure of worth,” although one 
detects a deep-seated distrust of Catholic novelists. As if afraid of the impact 
of Greene and Waugh, Sugrue informs his Times followers that Coccioli ex- 
ceeds both of them in what Sugrue terms the ability to “follow reality in its 
progress not only from the physical to the mental but through that misty, con- 
fusing transition from the mental to the spiritual.” A left-handed leveller, to 
be sure, (effective, too, in that it appeared in a mass circulation medium) but 
still lacking, it seems to me, the luster of competent criticism. 

Carlo Coccioli, small, slight, with dark curly hair and black eyes, is the 
author of six novels, the first of which appeared in Italy in 1946 titled J/ 
Migliore e l'Ultimo (“The Best and the Last”). Bi-lingual, he wrote the final 
draft of Heaven and Earth in French, which was translated by Frances Frenaye. 
He is a Catholic, although his publisher tells us that he does not consider 
himself a Catholic novelist. One wonders why, because in this book, his first 
to be given to the English reading public, Coccioli serves warning, by his 
maturity and subtle craftmanship, that he is a Catholic author, i.e., an author 
conscious of the meaning of the Incarnation, and so a novelist to be carefully 
watched in the future. 

But perhaps we should not be too hard on Coccioli’s American critics. The 
acrimonious exchanges of critics prove nothing. It is the work itself which 
must be judged, and Heaven and Earth is based on the primal plot: the 
Catholic scheme of Redemption. Heaven and Earth, then, is an important 
novel, the first in a long line (it is hoped) which will emerge from post-war 
Italy. It should be praised for what it is. There is no longer any need for 
political bifocals where Italy is concerned, nor for special pleading of a Cath- 
olic novelist’s cause in the United States. The Fascist wilderness of Silone and 
Levi has been dispersed in Italy and the “cloud of unknowing” attributed to 
many critics in the United States is being eaten away by critics like Tate, 
Gordon, Fergusson, and Maritain. Let’s look at the novel itself, a novel of 
Everyman with an Italian background. 

The story line is simple. In his search for God we follow Don Ardito 
Piccardi, priest, ascetic, and intellectual, through the tortuous road to sanctity. 
Through the media of diaries, narrative, letters, and reminiscences, Coccioli 
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succeeds in presenting Don Ardito through divergent points of view. Evil 
stalks his every effort, from the time in the mountain village where Don 
Ardito’s zeal and rigorous asceticism lead him to accept credit for a miracle, 
thence through his storming of the intellectual citadel and finally when he 
comes to realize that love is the Christian answer, and goes out to a sacrificial 
death in order to save his partisan friends. 


At the same time the novel marks a departure in contemporary Italian 
literature in that it is a conveyance of affirmation and hope. Formerly, an 
Italian like Moravia for instance, set sail as a “serious” writer acclaimed by 
reviewers, when his themes became generally known as shocking and when 
Woman of Rome appeared in English translation. The word got around that 
the book was the autobiography of a prostitute and Moravia was a “success.” 

Coccioli, on the other hand, writes a novel on the primal plot and is ignored 
or slashed with invective and is the victim of irresponsible criticism. This “at- 
tack” has two fronts—Coccioli’s competence as a novelist (Miss Slater), ice., 
his art in using the tools of process so as to give form (development of char- 
acter) through matter (events of the story); as well as by critics who ques- 
tion his prudence in choosing the matter, or, to use Eliot’s words, the “objective 
correlative.” 

Anyone, including Miss Slater, who prefers sweeter or more diluted mat- 
ter, has the privilege of saying so, of course, but cannot sincerely condemn 
stronger art as evidence of perverted or heretical taste. Good can come from 
jolts, when they are meant to stir our minds and wills. Reaction, after all, is a 
sign of vitality. Chesterton warned of this in one of the lines from Lepanto: 
“And dead is all the innocence of anger and surprise.” 

From the moral point of view, Coccioli recognizes sin for what it is, and 
blatantly so in Heaven and Earth. The whole novel is built around good and 
evil, but Coccioli, himself, never fails to indicate his sympathy, understanding, 
and compassion for his characters. He never commits the fault of sentimenta- 
lizing or condoning—the fault of many writers of the modern day. These 
“moderns” give us a distorted picture of reality. Coccioli, it seems to me, 
gives us reality itself and then lets it inform his work. 

Don Ardito lives. He is real, even to the point of seeming despair. His 
rigorous asceticism drives him away from a young homosexual who needs 
help. Not getting it, the homosexual emulates Judas, and this gruesome fact 
causes Don Ardito to turn to the field of the intellect, where he becomes a 
moving speaker and writer. But again, failure mars his efforts to deal with 
souls. Finally, Don Ardito comes to realize that love is the answer, and he 
sacrifices his life in order to save his partisan friends. 

In addition to a good story, competently told, Heaven and Earth can be 
read as a devastating attack upon watered-down Catholicism. Coccioli, quite 
rightly I believe, displays no patience with mediocrity and his prose and slash- 
ing style remind the reader of Georges Bernanos. 

With this novel already translated, it is insulting, I believe, to call Mr. 
Coccioli a promising novelist, particularly in view of the fact that his work 
has been acclaimed throughout Europe. I do not allege perfection, but I do 
blame some critics who have been misled by their own cloistered narrowness 
for ignoring this book and for leaving it relatively unnoticed. Mr. Coccioli 
might wish to take some comfort from the fact that the most recent prior ex- 
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ample of mistreatment which befell a young Catholic novelist is that of Robert 
O. Bowen and his two serious novels, The Weight of the Cross and Bamboo. 
He is in good company. 

I would close by saying that both these young Catholics have out-distanced 
their critics. Bowen is publishing regularly with another novel—Edna Gavin 
—due next year, and it is safe to say that more of Coccioli’s novels will be trans- 
lated into English. This is a happy thing, indeed, for literary history is full 
of instances where critics have badly missed the mark in assessing the merits of 
contemporary novelists. 

Tuomas Francis Ritt 


Lack of Love 


The Living Room. By Graham Greene. Viking. $2.50. 


i> HIS first produced play, Graham Greene has “taken stage” with the 
authority of a veteran, somewhere between Pinero and Strinberg. The 
Living Room—a mordantly ironic title—very likely will repel the sentimental 
and scandalize the pietistic. And, while achieving theatrical success, it has pro- 
voked such various interpretations, if not misunderstandings, that we may 
hope to find it a vital contribution to modern drama. 

It is a well-made play, quite traditional in form: Pinero would respect its 
tight construction, as well as the sharp cutting edge of its simple, economic 
dialogue. Strindberg would admire its swift attack and the heat and tension 
it generates, as well as its bold use of the macabre. And Shaw, though he 
would undoubtedly disagree with it, and perhaps deplore its lack of wit and 
genial humor, would approve its use of the stage as a forum for passionate 
debate, as well as the ironies with which it is skillfully charged. But Greene 
uses the well-made play structure to dramatize not only human wills in con- 
flict with one another, but also human will in conflict with divine law—dra- 
matically speaking, a far more risky thing to attempt. Further, by the cal- 
culated symbolism of a realistic setting, he uses it to express that vision of 
life he has suffused throughout his novels. These burdens subject the form 
to heavy pressures: we are sometimes conscious of the stresses and strains. 
But the structure stands—justified once more by a dramatist’s full exploita- 
tion of its resources. 

Greene’s living room begins as an unpleasant place where no one has died, 
and ends as the world where, sooner or later, all must die. In it are dramatized 
his besetting themes of suffering, fear, puritanism, and “the appalling mercy 
of God.” Into this suffocating room peopled by an aged trio—a maimed priest 
and his two sisters, the latter, for all their formal piety, haunted by the fear 
of death—Greene thrusts an adulterous love between their twenty-year-old 
niece and a middle-aged psychologist, hag-ridden by a hysterical wife. The 
drama consists of the inevitable explosion—the suicide of the niece, with its 
consequences of pain, guilt, and regeneration. 

The suicide, though similar to Scobie’s much-debated death in The Heart 
of the Matter, is much more plausibly motivated. And it seems to me that 
Greene is at greater pains, here, to reassure us that it does not represent 
damnation; for young Rose is shown in such a state of shock, if not temporary 
insanity, that her responsibility is extremely doubtful. Moreover, the actual 
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suicide, which we are not permitted to see, is prefaced by her attempt to say 
the Our Father and by her babbling of a prayer recalled from nursery days. 
Her violent end restores the psychologist to his wife. Would the psychologist 
have had the strength to leave his wife and go off with Rose, as he hesitantly 
agreed to do—not tomorrow, but “the day after tomorrow”? In the final scene, 
he returns next day to the living room, unaware that Rose has killed her- 
self. His only statement is, “I came to see her.” So we are left wondering. The 
play ironically depicts the psychologist as totally unable, despite all his know- 
ledge of the human mind, to solve the dilemma he is involved in. Later, the 
priest states explicitly the implications of this fact: “Psychology may teach 
you to know a mind. It doesn’t teach you to love.” In the course of the action, 
modern theories of psychology take quite a drubbing, but Greene never fails 
to deal justly and sympathetically with the character who expounds them. 


“I thought I loved her too,” says the priest. “But none of us loves enough.” 
This is the core of the play, the only answer to the evil and suffering and 
fear that fill the living room. And since it is the character of the priest which 
has provoked the most controversy and has led, as I think, to a misunder- 
standing of the play, it may help to consider the problem in the light of his 
statement. Rose commits adultery in full awareness of her sin. In addition, 
she knows that her love for the pyschologist can lead to “happiness” only if 
she doesn’t “think”—that is, if she can wilfully and selfishly close her eyes 
both to her spiritual state and to the human consequences of her love: the 
pain it inflicts and will go on inflicting. Events force her to “think,” and she 
proves unable to choose between suffering her own pain (guilt or reunucia- 
tion) or suffering other people’s (the hysterical loneliness of the deserted wife 
or the priest’s hurt affection and fear for her spiritual welfare). Her growth 
in the play springs from her slow realization that she can’t avoid suffering. 
Nowhere does Greene suggest a human solution: the only course is submis- 
sion to the divine will. 

Rose sees her lover with his wife, and realizes that they belong together, 
because of human need as well as divine sanction. In her access of despair, 
she still turns to him for help—for love and advice. He fails her because his 
love is divided by his concern for his wife’s safety. The aunts, devoid of 
Christian love, also fail her, because they cannot see past her sin to the tor- 
mented soul behind it. She turns to the priest, who loves her and wishes to 
help her with all the strength his love can give. What can he tell her, but that 
she must renounce her love? She refuses. He offers her the help of the Church, 
the sacraments, and he urges her to pray. Again she refuses. But what is 
important is that he has not only given her the answer, but has done so with 
love; and that the last thing Rose does, before taking her life, is to pray. 

After her death, the priest blames himself for having, like all the others, 
failed her in her most need: “I said to God, ‘Put words into my mouth,’ but 
he’s given me twenty years . . . with nothing to do but prepare for such a 
moment, so why should He interfere? And all I said was, ‘You can pray.’ 
If I'd ever really known what prayer was, I would only have had to touch 
her to give her peace.” Now, how hard are we to be on a man who blames 
himself for not having been a saint? He may carry this feeling of failure to his 
grave, but in the eyes of the spectator what can it be but an undeserved burden 
~—or a burden that all humans deserve? 
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One Catholic view holds that Greene presents an evil and unredeemable 
world, wherein he sees the priestly vocation as “the dilemma of one who daily 
proclaims a tremendous truth and believes, and who yet cannot convince 
others except those who are themselves believers” (The Tablet, April 25, 1953). 
Yet one of the ironies of the play is that he has never suceeded in convincing 
his own sisters that they are not really good Catholics, nor that their fear of 
death comes from their lack of Christian love; yet they are certainly “believers.” 
This is a misreading, on the face of it. 

Another view, presumably non-Catholic, describes the pyschologist and the 
priest as both realizing “too late the limitations to their love imposed by their 
professional modes of thought: the one bound by his textbook science of the 
mind, and the other by the taboos of his Church” (Theatre World, May, 1953). 
Apart from the obvious fact that Greene would not subscribe to such a view 
of Catholic doctrine, the action of the play does not justify such a conclusion. 

In The Manchester Guardian (April 23, 1953), Philip Hope-Wallace ten- 
tatively makes another misinterpretation, when, referring to the aunts, he 
asks: “Or will it be found that Mr. Greene’s attitude of saying “These peo- 
ple’s wrongness is righter than your rightness’ savours, just now and again, 
of smugness?” Actually, Greene’s picture of Catholic dry-rot is horrifying; he 
is, if anything, saying that adulterous love, though wrong, might find more 
forgiveness in the eyes of God than will the just man who thinks he needs no 
repentance. The puritanism and spiritual pride of the sisters are exposed 
implacably, and are shown to have contributed to Rose’s suicide. But Hope- 
Wallace comes close to what the play actually demonstrates when he refers 
to “the ‘useless’ priest who (as he thinks) fails even at the end to persuade 
the child to renounce what is to him a sin.” We must discount what the priest 
says of himself, and judge him by his actions: it is a risky thing in drama at 
any time to take a character at his own valuation. He never withheld his love 
from Rose—it is dramatically operative throughout the play, and it was his 
appeal that brought to her lips her final prayer. Still judging only by what 
happens in the play, we find that the death of Rose precipitates the conversion 
of the aunts. It releases them, at last, from the fear of death. No longer, we 
feel, will they merely profess their faith, but live it now that love has entered 
their lives. I believe the play itself fully supports this interpretation, and does 
not satisfactorily support any other. Unless, indeed, we are to assume that 
Greene has written a naturalistic tragedy at which Zola himself might blench. 


Loyola University Hvucu Dickinson 


Patriot, Realist, Christian 


Charles Péguy. By Jean Roussel. Paris-Bruxelles: Editions Universitaires. 
L’Esprit de Systeme. By Charles Péguy. Paris: Gallimard. 


‘7 EARLY every new book on Péguy gives us a new, and often a startlingly 
i different, Péguy, as each successive writer reshapes this great spirit in 
his own image. Save for the biographical details, there is singularly little in 
common between the Péguys of Mounier, of Halévy, of Marcel Péguy, of Dan- 
iel-Rops and of the Tharauds. We have had Péguy the prophet, Péguy the 
republican, Péguy the Christian, the peasant, the soldier, the medieval hero, the 
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poet, even Péguy the saint. He was most of these, and more, but not one or 
two exclusively, as biographers have shown him. Péguy criticism, in fact, is like 
Hamlet criticism, in that each commentator selects one facet of the complex 
character, and, ignoring all the rest, presents it as the basis of the whole 
personality. And, as Salvador de Madariaga has made of the divided and 
vacillating Hamlet a Machiavellian man of action, so the reductio ad absurdum 
of Péguy criticism was surely René Johannet’s Vie et Mort de Péguy (1950) 
which offered a man who was of the poor, an anarchist, anti-clerical, a fulmin- 
ator against the modern world, and a pro-Semite, as a conservative bourgeois, 
a rigid Catholic traditionalist, and a racist! 

It is surely time that Péguy cease to be exploited as a basis for personal 
legends, and that he be shown in all his contradictions and complexities, in 
all his richness and his narrowness, in all his imperfections as well as in his 
greatness. If the name of Péguy has dimmed a little of recent years, it is be- 
cause of the distortions of partisans and because a man who offered no panacea 
has so often been treated as a panacea himself. Jean Roussel’s little book in the 
excellent “Classiques du Vingtiéme Siécle” series is the twenty-fourth on Péguy in 
twenty years, and that writer’s second. His Mesure de Péguy (1946) was one of 
the most balanced of earlier appraisals, and in this new work of only 120 pages, 
although it is designed as an introduction to Péguy for those who know little 
of him save his name, he succeeds admirably, where more pretentious books 
have failed, in giving a fair and rounded picture. 

Roussel recognizes Péguy’s greatness as a realist, a patriot, and a Christian, 
and his stature as a spiritual adventurer and as an inspired analyst of the 
disturbance at the heart of the modern world. He examines him as a free 
spirit, engaged in our struggles as well as in his own, and thus offering an 
example of heroic integrity to us all. But he realizes the cost to Péguy of the 
intensity of his vision, and the loss and the gain in the ambivalence of his 
attitude towards the Catholic Church. 

It is Jean Roussel’s achievement that he passes over nothing essential to 
a complete understanding of Péguy, yet reconciles the divergent traits into 
a real unity of personality and idea, a unity representative of that unity of the 
natural and the supernatural for which Péguy stood and which his life il- 
lustrates. The complete study is of a mystic who was also a realist, of a heroic 
and a prophetic spirit who was completely free from Messianism, and of a 
poet who was involved in everything which, in his age, affected the destiny 
of man. Jean Roussel’s success is largely the result, despite his devotion to 
Péguy, of so standing away from his subject that his own shadow never ob- 
scures essential traits of the great Frenchman. His small text will do much more 
than introduce new readers to one of the classics of our age; it will enable 
many who already know Péguy to see him plain for the first time. 

There is much that is characteristic of Péguy in the pieces collected under 
the title of L’Esprit de Syst¢me, but only a small portion shows him at his 
best. The book consists of essays writen between 1905 and 1908, but not pub- 
lished; hence it seems likely that Péguy himself was not wholly satisfied with 
them. Some of the pieces are incomplete, lacking a beginning and an ending, 
and full of disconcerting Jacunae. There is no introduction, and the few brief 
notes merely explain the arrangement of the text. Without some extra aids, 
many of the references, and indeed the very purpose of some of the essays 
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remain baffling to one who does not possess a minute knowledge of French 
politics and philosophy at the turn of the century. However, nothing Péguy 
wrote is without interest today, and these papers, despite their incompleteness, 
have a special value as looking forward in theme and viewpoint to the later 
great prose, L’Argent and Notre Jeunesse. 

The longest paper, “L’Esprit de Systéme,” prompted by a Socialist Con- 
gress, deals mainly with questions of sociology and philosophy. It shows signs 
of needing revision and clarification. The group “Situations” presents with 
Péguyan eloquence, his familiar thesis of history as Providence, opposing this 
view to modern dialectical concepts. The “Essais Courts” treat, rather scrappily, 
but with wonderful flashes of wisdom, of art, childhood, and classicism. But 
the most absorbing essay is the long piece on Brunetiére, which, by itself, 
would justify the printing of the volume. This is a brilliantly argued analysis 
of Brunetiére, the modern man, and opposes Brunetiére, the apostle of 
“scientism,” the heir of Renan, Taine, and of Darwin, to a Brunetiére who 
preached “the bankruptcy of science.” “En derniére analyse quand M. Brun- 
etiére déclarait la faillite de la science,” writes Péguy, “il ne déclarait donc la 
faillite de personne autant que de soi, il ne déclarait nulle faillite que la sienne.” 
In this essay, Péguy writes with a grave humor, a robust good sense, and a 
delicate irony which makes it rank with his better-known analyses of the contra- 
dictions of the modern mind. 


Auckland University J. C. Rew 
New Zealand 


Priests are People 


Le Prétre, ce héros de roman (De Claudel a Cesbron). By J. L. Prévost. Paris: 
Téqui. 
Léon Morin, prétre. By Beatrix Beck. Paris: Gallimard. 


LTHOUGH Le Prétre, ce héros de roman is heavy-handed and even con- 

fused, it constitutes an important pioneer-work for historians of the Catho- 

lic Revival; however many of the defects come from the very enormity and novel- 

ty of the subject as literary criticism — an analysis of the priest as hero in French 
fiction — and so its failings should be excused or at least condoned. 

M. Prévost has read widely, from Balzac to Luc Estang; he has thought deeply 
about the role of the priest in fiction, but his many insights and suggested cate- 
gories are often obscured by a deplorable chapter organization and a morass of 
details, by lengthy plot summaries which bog down. An analysis of the first 
three chapters “Seul et faible, et pourtant triomphant,” “Face 4 L’Incroyance 
Contemporaine,” and “L’Ineffable Appel,” reveals that the subject of these 
chapters is essentially the same, that the chapters overlap so that there is only one 
subject: the vulgar distinction of eternal and temporal, wordly defeat and 
heavenly reward, always easy talking for the ordinary critic. In short, the 
priest is “weak and alone” because he is confronted by “contemporary unbe- 
lief,” and all the problems thereof. 

On the first page M. Prévost is, I think, correct in saying that his work is 
not exhaustive; and incorrect in his claim that it is “a succession of ordered 
views on the various conceptions of the priest.” For whatever organization this 
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book has is superficial, and by that we mean that it leads to none of the 
more pregnant themes surrounding this subject. We all know, for example, that 
there is an infinite variety of priests — some desirous of worldy power, others 
disdainful of it, etc. The point is: what operational law in the novel, if any, 
can be claimed for all this? M. Prévost does not tell us. This exciting literary 
question, which first rate critics like Fowlie or Tate would grapple with eludes 
M. Prévost. 

This book may be most accurately described as a series of acute, sensitive 
book reviews which often hint at vast and, as yet, untouched perspectives for 
the historians. In reading it we thought of at least ten possible doctoral dis- 
sertations that might be written. We are also sure that each reader will find 
various interesting books he does not know and others which he knew but now 
finds in need of another perusal. For example: Le prétre of Léon Cathlin, which 
is at once a forerunner of Journal d’un cure de campagne and an announce- 
ment of the more hallucinating themes of existentialism (“hell is, above all, 
others”). Then there are also interesting remarks on Paule Regnier’s L’ Abbaye 
d’Evolayne. Indeed one can only be grateful for the scholar for rescuing so 
many worthy novels from obscurity. 

The three novels which receive the longest treatment are Luc Estang’s Les 
stigmates, Bernanos’ Journal d’un cure de campagne, and Cesbron’s Les saints 
vont en enfer. The fine sense of M. Prévost’s sensitivity is best perceived in his 
treatment of Estang’s masterpiece, a book which caused considerable comment 
in Catholic circles in 1949. M. Prévost does not avoid the scandalous aspects, 
but neither does he magnify them (as certain emotional critics, who confuse 
Sunday school with literature, have done—the most lamentable and vicious 
example being Ducard-Bourget’s Claudel, Mauriac et Cie, 1951, Chapter 6, pre- 
viously reviewed in this journal.) M. Prévost points out that the main drift of 
Les stigmates, in so far as it is sacerdotal literature, is that the “world sees God 
in the acts of his priests,” especially through the saintly Father Lorraine who, in 
a classic phrase, sums up the living cross of the priest: “Alas! No one’s soul be- 
longs to the priest, but the priest belongs to all souls, and especially to those 
who make him suffer.” Another example is Father Adrien whose glory was not 
—as Ducard-Bourget would like us to think — to know adultery, but to repent 
with saintly acts during his entire life. The theme is not new, but M. Prévost 
feels, and here we agree, that Estang has given it the finest literary clothing we 
have yet enjoyed. 

At the end M. Prévost draws conclusions which show the flaw in his literary 
method. The inky infection of morality is present and literature is put aside. 
We are equally left without any idea as to the possibility of the priest as a future 
subject for fiction — though if we were to follow M. Prévost’s advice the future 
would be meager: “when it’s a question of the priest and the values he incar- 
nates, there are limits one should not break.” But this is not the spirit of Clau- 
del’s Le Partage de midi, where the only limit is the play itself. As a summary 
of Le prétre, ce héros de roman, we should say that it is a valuable document 
for the literary critic. 

Ironically enough, two of the books discussed by M. Prévost break his limits, 
or at least stretch them, though he fails to signal their outstanding originality — 
the common bond between these two recent works, Montherlant’s La ville dont 
le prince est un enfant, and Léon Morin, prétre, is to show how a soul, through 
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an erotic trance or aberration, can be led to the true vision of God. Both works 
created a fair scandal in conservative Catholic circles, as did the first and even 
later novels of Francois Mauriac. The Bishop of Paris, for example, requested 
that La ville dont le prince est un enfant, be forbidden from the scéne. The 
author graciously complied, at least for the time being; there are now rumours 
that there will be a production. Léon Morin, prétre, which won the Prix Gon- 
court and universal acclaim, was attacked in many Catholic circles even though 
the author is a recent convert from Judaism (she was also the secretary and 
friend of André Gide). I had the pleasure one night to hear Luc Estang and 
L’Abbé De Mennossier debate this Prix Goncourt before an enthusiastic assembly 
at the Institut Catholique in Paris. I was reminded, more than ever, of the vast 
difference between French and American intellectual circles. Here 600 people 
had paid 50 cents (given the national wage differences, something like $2.00 for 
an American) each to hear about a controversial Catholic novel — at the College 
de France a bare dozen hear M. Gilson’s gratuitous lectures on medieval phil- 
osophy. M. Maritain is almost in as bad a way for a French audience. In fact it 
is only in America where, as Father Bruckberger so sharply noticed in his 
American diary, the medieval tone is still rampant that much attention is given 
to abstract or scholarly thought. In France where intellectuals are eminently 
modern the presence of a Gabriel Marcel or a Paul Claudel is as large as Mar- 
itain’s is small. Americans, of course, frown upon the French lack of elegance 
and discretion, but it should be noticed that in the faint matter of attracting the 
best minds to Christianity France has succeeded much better than her younger 
cousin. I am not only talking about the lamentable American program (if such 
it can be called) for converting the intellectuals, but about the high ability of the 
American Church to lose many of her most promising intellectuals (for further 
elaboration of this point one should see John Pick’s timely article in The 
Catholic Renascence in a Disintegrating World). A further inadequacy of our 
conversions is that American intellectuals have often entered the Church when 
their great creative trip was definitely of the past. In France, on the contrary, 
men like Paul Claudel and Charles Péguy, wrote their finest works inspired by 
the fire of the sacraments. 


Léon Morin, prétre is not only a living document, but also a literary success, 
which demonstrates a specific application of the methods used to convert many 
French intellectuals. The results of the method employed are radical, and per- 
haps shockings, but as Father de Mennossier pointed out in his talk, Léon Morin 
is never vulgar. Most of the audience at the Institut Catholique attacked the 
book as detrimental to the Catholic religion, but under the cool gaze of the 
two speakers, who, although they had come for a debate, both finished by prais- 
ing the novel, the assembly left in a most calm frame of mind. As far as the 
shocking flight and erotic trance in the subject, Luc Estang pointed out that it 
is not so frightening as the essence of Racine and Shakespeare, authors avidly 
taught in all high schools. The audience, though vehement, split on good terms 
with the two speakers. In all it was a most admirable display of the intellectual 
virilitv and tolerance of the French. 

The situation of Léon Morin, prétre is first, how a priest keeps his hands 
clean when an intelligent woman, an atheist with communist tendencies, falls in 
love with him: and second, how he converts her. Both levels necessarily overlap 
and balance each other. The essence of Morin’s method is simply a rigid appli- 
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cation of Christian charity and understanding—the disturbing element for 
many readers being that, so far as earthly wisdom is concerned, Rome is far 
from having a monopoly thereof. He does not hesitate to tell his doubting friend 
that he knows many Protestants and Communists whom he admires far more 
than many members of his flock who are, as he calls them, “Sunday Christians,” 
He readily admits the inadequacy of the Church’s program among the French 
working class. (I believe this book was written well before the recent scandal 
of Poitiers, when the “worker priests” were recalled.) He also realizes that cer- 
tain temperaments with certain disastrous backgrounds might seem better off out- 
side the Church, since their very formation would keep them from the only full 
acceptance which means happiness. Therefore he is not eager for his friend to 
convert. His charity is so deep he is more interested in her welfare than in the sta- 
tistics of conversion; however, at the book’s very end, the woman without faith 
has fully embraced the Catholic faith and drama. 

We have accented the subject of the book, but we must not forget that its art 
is consummate. There are few books in French literature which are more con- 
cise and clear. The style is superbly classic, limpid, and handles a neat range, 
even savagery, when necessary. Every sentence rings honestly and with deep 
feeling. Even if one dislikes the subject one can hardly deny its supreme 
literary glitter. The unusual is that, given this fine and subtle art, Léon Morin, 
prétre, translated as The Passionate Heart, is also a document which all Ameri- 
can Christians and their spiritual advisers might do well to read. 


Hersert C. Lust 


Museum Without Walls 


The Voices of Silence. By André Malraux. Translated from the French by Stu- 
art Gilbert. 663 pp. 465 illustrations in heliogravure, 15 in full color. Double- 
day & Co., $25.00. 


A= Malraux, known equally well in France as a writer and as a political 
leader, has given in his Voices of Silence (published in French in 1951 un- 
der the title Les Voix du Silence) a summa of his many years as student of phil- 
osophy, art, and archaeology. This profound study is based on an earlier pub- 
lication, The Psychology of Art, revising its original three chapters and adding 
a considerable amount of new photographic material. In the last and most im- 
portant chapter, “The Aftermath of the Absolute,” Malraux presents, to use his 
own words, “a new and all-embracing conception of art, man and God.” 

The first part of the book is a dissertation on the meaning of art and the 
aims of the artist, subjects which often appear in a false light since the advent of 
museums, where individual works lose their true character by being isolated 
from the places for which they were created. For a wider knowledge of the 
material of world art, the author suggests the establishment of “Museums with- 
out Walls”; that is, collections of photographers of works of all periods from all 
countries, giving complete and detailed views from all angles like the illustrations 
reproduced in this volume. 

For those who cannot travel around the world to see the manifestations of 
far-off cultures, both ancient and modern, knowledge can be conveyed through 
photographs, just as the reading of a play can convey its content, even without 
its being seen. In this manner styles can emerge as an entity and not merely as a 
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classification; the evolutions and transformations which have shaped human des- 
tiny can be studied and understood. By studying the fine arts in relation to all 
other arts, which are not created as an end in themselves, a closeness in expres- 
sion becomes evident. (This thought was expressed by Eric Gill in his book I¢ 
All Goes Together.) For Leonardo da Vinci, painting was merely his most be- 
loved expression; Titian’s nature representations are transformed poetry, in the 
same way that faith stimulated the artist of the Middle Ages. The phases in the 
great cycle of development show the varying approach of the artist to God and 
to nature. Today the past is understood through revivals and transformations 
rather than through scientific research. It was not the archaeologist of the Ren- 
aissance who opened our eyes to classical antiquity but the artist Michelangelo, 
who transformed and modified the forms of ancient Greece. And it is not the 
museum, where works of art are deprived of their original settings, but a 
knowledge of world art in its varying aspects, which allows modern men to 
understand the reasons for many art forms and for the rejection of the style 
of some periods in the work of their direct followers. Pre-classical cultures, like 
those of the Orient even today, were contemplative and aloof in their approach 
to subject matter; Greek art was a “Hymn of Joy” to man. Both forms come 
back in many variations through the ages. Byzantium created an imaginary 
world of symbols, which was transformed during the Renaissance into a striving 
for naturalism, after Nicolas of Cusa (1401-64) had written of “Christ, the per- 
fect Man.” At that time Masaccio broke away from the supernatural, just as El 
Greco two-hundred years later reinstated an emotional Gothic world. The 
oeuvre of an individual artist can show the outward influence of his work. With 
the completion of the Bruges Madonna, Michelangelo breaks away from his 
ideal of classical antiquity, which still remained the idol of most of his con- 
temporaries. But the master develops a greater and freer style, creating at the 
end of his career such works as the so-called Rondanini Pieta, a group of timeless 
beauty and universal appeal, too high in inspiration to be imitated by any fol- 
lower. 

After giving his reasons for the idea of “The Museum without Walls,” Mal- 
raux, in the second part, “The Metamorphosis of Apollo,” elaborates on the topic 
of the continuity of art forms through the transformation of the artistic herit- 
age of earlier ones. Beginning with the Greek god Apollo, he shows how the 
early Middle Ages in Christian Europe transformed him into the figure of 
“Christ, the good Shepherd,” while in India, as a result of the campaign of 
Alexander the Great, he was changed into a serenely motionless Buddha, adding 
oriental traits and Buddhist symbols. This common source explains the formal 
likeness of Buddhist statues with some Gothic figures of the thirteenth century. 
In both cases a renascence of the Greek idea of “man as measure of all things” 
has taken place to produce works of equal spirituality: an angel in Rheims and 
a Buddha in Gandhara. 

A Gothic Saint is an individual in whose face and gestures Christian des- 
tiny is reflected. The statues of Chartres and Rheims are highly emotional in 
contrast to the Greek placidity emanating from the old Greek marbles. The dy- 
namic strength of a Gothic “Summa Theologica” in stone points towards a cli- 
max of emotion, which was achieved in the masterpieces of Michelangelo; while 
the Italian contemporaries of the cathedrals, the classically inspired statues of 
Niccold Pisano, are spiritual ancestors of the serene works of Donatello. 
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M. Malraux’s “Museum without Walls” should be helpful in tracing the 
inspiration of Giotto’s grandiose frescoes to Niccold Pisano and his classical 
models, rather than to French Gothic statues. That Giotto’s is a sculptural style 
of painting (“embossed” as Malraux calls it) has long been understood. But 
here, it seems, that the gentle Gothic expression is not present, instead a stern 
and solemn one, adding to the epic quality of the compositions, so closely re- 
lated to Niccold’s. Giotto creates a new world of rocks and trees, which, al- 
though stylized, does not end where the figure ends, as in Gothic sculpture and 
painting. His spirit is as close to God as is that of the Gothic creative artist and 
not until one hundred years later, do Masaccio and his follower Piero della 
Francesca, building on Giotto’s forms, only, introduce the “man of the Ren- 
aissance.” But even there is no true longing to represent reality; art and artist 
still serve a higher purpose. “The living form,” says Malraux, “is only the ma- 
terial transmuted by the artist into style.” 


“The Creative Process,” the topic of the third part, compares the process to a 
civilization, shaping man. A work of art should not be understood as having 
been imagined. “The man-in-the-street’s way of seeing is at once synthetic and 
incoherent,” says Malraux; the educated man should not measure the quality of 
a work of art by its realistic likeness to nature. The more mature a great 
master, the more he transforms reality. The most creative, the least realistic 
works of Titian, Michelangelo and Beethoven are their latest. 

Each great artist learns from nature, but has to transform it; a Chardin by 
simplification, a Léger by abstraction. An artist’s vocation is like a religious one; 
he is called to discover the world, just as the world discovers him, though the 
latter occurs rarely during his own lifetime. There exists an absolute beauty 
to which the modern observer reacts, regardless of the period in which a work 
was created or of its topic. Piero della Francesca’s “Adoration,” Rembrandt's 
“Flayed Ox,” Van Gogh’s “Houses,” all belong in this category. 

Malraux separates the Man from the Artist and wants the works to be un- 
derstood only through themselves, not through letters, diaries or conversations, 
But are not Leonardo’s writings, Michelangelo’s sonnets or Van Gogh’s letters 
part of the creative process, directly related to the art of these men? 

Contemporaries, the author states, see different things in the same model; 
Rembrandt discovers a stormy sky, where Poussin finds a peaceful bucolic scene. 
Great artists transform what they have learned with a great teacher, as Tin- 
toretto does with Titian’s wealth. But a minor painter, such as Aert de Gelder, 
never is more than an imitator. He followed Rembrandt, whom he wanted to 
resemble. Botticelli learns with Fra Filippo and surpasses him soon in a very 
personal manner, because here the student is greater than the teacher. 

It is only in the twentieth century that periods have been considered as a 
whole and style definitions created. But each period still contains its own striking 
contrasts: the Parthenon to the Erechtheum, Raphael to Michelangelo, Matisse to 
Rouault. During periods in which religion plays an active part in dailv life, it is 
reflected in the arts; during those when it is rejected, the arts lose their sense 
of the Divine. History and personal destiny are reflected in the work of a great 
master. El Greco, the Cretan, is a striking example for this statement: the young 
artist became a Venetian under Tintoretto; matured, he became a Spaniard by 
choice and evocation. But whatever he paints, God is in everv vision. 

There are no set rules as to what makes a masterpiece. It is a work that con- 
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quers with its “density” or vitalism, not one that is commonly liked or admired. 
A work of genius does not have to be perfect but deeply felt. The “Mona Lisa” 
can be called academic and still be a masterpiece; only the popular epithets ap- 
plied to it, such as “the world’s greatest masterpiece,” make it seem disappoint- 
ing. Another controversial painting, Raphael’s “Madonna della Sedia” ranks 
among the masterpieces, not because it is perfect, but because it conquers a very 
special realm of art. 


The last and most important chapter, “The Aftermath of the Absolute,” ties 
all the loosely joined thoughts of the earlier, essay-like parts together. In a dis- 
ciplined logical continuation, revivals of styles from the sixteenth century to our 
time are explained through the relation of man to his God. After the early Ren- 
aissance had broken away from religion, an apparent reconciliation took place 
during the sixteenth century, to be followed by a renewed weakening of the 
Divine in art. Acceptance of the Reforraation produced the Dutch school of 
genre-painting, narrow in topic and form, with the one exception of Vermeer 
van Delft. His scope was wider, but it was not related to the universal genius of 
Rembrandt. 


During the eighteenth century no metamorphosis takes place in the appear- 
ance of art, just as no religion replaces another. Instead, the negation cf all 
religion leads man to replace the absolute with the relative, religion with his- 
tory. Philosophy fights belief and the transcendental realm of Chartres, Michel- 
angelo and Rembrandt is replaced by a theatrical one, where the artist is iso- 
lated and addresses a select audience, no more mankind. In spite of perfect form 
and technique, Goya’s cynical presentations of the “suffering man” only reach 
a small group, people like himself. 

The twentieth century is influenced by barbarian art from the steppes of 
Central Asia and inspired by African and South Sea fetishes. In these originals 
each form and line has a symbolic meaning, whereas the transformations were 
often misunderstood, distorted forms, thus becoming meaningless. A true re- 
creator of these alien forms was the Douanier Rousseau, whose power lay in his 
humble simplicity, his primitive and strong relation to nature and his dignified 
belief in himself. He became the inspiration for a school of primitive painters 
among whom were mostly “followers.” 

When the faith in Western culture was lost, artists turned to the oriental, 
seeking and reviving a diabolic principle, underlying so much of their art. In 
1930, when Malraux spoke in Berlin, he said these prophetic words: “Europe’s 
metamorphosis will not come in terms of freedom, but of destiny. If the free 
will of man. disappears, it will mean the destruction of civilization. But the 
metamorphosis may come through the influence of American culture or the res- 
urrection of a European one.” 

In all fetishes from Oceania and Africa the same spirit can be found: that of 
man defying the universe. The forms and colors of these objects are fascinating 
to the modern artist, but they could not mean anything to him before the 
Rheims Angel had become merely a statue and Rodin’s Thinker only a figure. 

Today the styles of the last six thousand years are available as inspiration to 
the artist, resulting in intellectual rather than emotional works. The world of 
appearance has not yet been completely destroyed, only neglected. But where 
there is no object in art, there has to be something equally powerful in its place. 
Therefore the trend will soon turn against Picasso and his followers, but it can- 
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not yet be foreseen how this transformation will take place. History has as- 
sumed that man remained the same over many millenia, a fact which cannot 
explain the complexity of art development. The history of art is not a constant 
progress, but one of eternal change and return. There occur breaks with the 
immediate past, and there exist links with the far past. At first supreme values 
were represented by gods, then by religious statues, at last by abstract forms. 

The “Museum without Walls” should be a complete history of style, con- 
fronting us with masterpieces of every period to give us an understanding of 
the impulse that made an Egyptian re-create his king; a Negro create his spirits, 
Michelangelo his Adam, Cézanne his nature. 

We cannot remain unaware of the outside world around us, just as we are 
conscious of the world that exists only in our dreams. Every masterpiece has 
something of both these worlds in it, combined with a cultural heritage of 
quality, appearing in different forms in different periods. The Middle Ages had 
a culture of the soul; the Renaissance, of the past; the sixteenth century’s trans- 
formed pagan ideals to sublime heights. The culture of the seventeenth century 
was related to the humanities; that of the eighteenth to reason, and that of the 
nineteenth to history. All these elements are branches of one great tree, allowing 
us today to distinguish between a mere reflection of the spirit of a period and a 
work of transcendant genius. Creations of genius are timeless; a Parthenon 
horseman, Michelangelo’s Brutus, Rembrandt’s Three Crosses are equally great. 
Greek art appears to be in a “universal state of being,” the equivalent of the 
German “Sein.” (Sir Herbert Read has called it in his Norton Lectures at 
Harvard University, November, 1953, “The forgiving force in Greek art, which 
tames the wild one.”) The change to the next phase in the cycle of develop- 
ment is to a dynamic one, a “state of becoming,” the German “Werden”; this 
everchanging cycle of art makes man partake of the Universe. 

An age that can appreciate all old and foreign epochs alike cannot die an 
academic death, but should make Western man the heir to all former cultures, 
even if all monuments were destroyed. For the religious man “the story of the 
rediscovery and metamorphosis of older cultures is the confirmation of the eter- 
nal search for the Divine, a power that is higher and more exalted than he is.” 

Another edition of this brilliant English translation could reduce this ample 
volume by cutting out repetitions and duplications, which occur too frequently. 
The few misprints should be corrected; the list of text illustrations should also 
be corrected and unified, in order to give all dates and names of towns, churches 
and museums. A second, alphabetical list would be of great value to allow an 
easier checking of text and pictures with the many back references. 

On the whole it is a publication which no scholar or student of art, history or 
philosophy should miss. 

Lottie Lenn 


Echo of Haydn 


Die Himmel Erzaehlen: Ein Joseph Hayden-Buch. By Fritz Grueninger. Frei- 
burg: Verlag Herder. 


AS STATED by the author in the “Vorwot,” this book is not to be con- 
sidered a biography of the famous Austrian composer, but rather an echo 
of his art. Haydn is presented here as a human being with all the tribulations 
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and joys usually experienced in life, and as a great composer, who is regarded as 
the real creator of symphonic music. His genius also created sonatas, string 
quartets, operas, oratorios, and Masses. 

Grueninger approaches the life and compositions of Haydn with a pietistic 
attitude. The composer appears in this study almost like a saint, who derives 
all his inspirations from God. The author tells us that we can full appreciate 
the beauty of Haydn’s compositions, only if we realize the latter’s close relation- 
ship to God, whose glory he endeavored to convey particularly through his ora- 
torios and Masses. Conscious of the fact that his Masses may not do justice to 
the seriousness of the Catholic liturgy, the composer said on one occasion: “Since 
God has given me a joyful heart, He will pardon me if I serve Him joyfully.” 

The reader who is not primarily interested in the technique of music, will 
find this book on Haydn delightful and inspiring. 


Catholic University Leo A. BEHRENDT 


Essays From France 


Vies et Euvres d’Ecrivains. By Louis Chaigne. Paris: Lanore. 
Littérature du Vingtiéme Siécle. By André Rousseaux. Paris: Michel. 
L’Espoir des Désespérés. By Emmanuel Mounier. Paris: Editions du Seuil. 


HE FIRST volume is a reprint of a series of essays on Valéry, Claudel, Gide, 

Proust, Maurois, and Mauriac, which Chaigne wrote for various periodicals 
some twenty years ago. Some have been retouched and augmented to give them 
a contemporary look. The studies devoted to Valéry, Gide, and Proust are of 
particular value because of the simplicity of presentation and the substance of 
the judgments recorded. These early essays of Chaigne already manifest the 
critical penetration, familiarity with the subject, and the fairness and spiritual 
approach to literature and reality which characterize the author’s later works. 
Although dated, it is a useful reference to have on hand. 

The second volume contains a collection of various essays written and pub- 
lished by André Rousseaux over the past few years. No one seriously questions 
the author’s ability as a literary critic or his knowledge of contemporary litera- 
ture. The essays reproduced here, however, were obviously written to meet a 
deadline and scarcely do justice either to Rousseaux or to the subject treated. This 
does not mean that the ideas and judgments expressed here by the critic are 
without merit. On the contrary, whether it is written to commemorate an anni- 
versary (“Le Quart de Siécle d’Anatole France,” 1924-1949), to explain the 
meaning of an author’s philosophy (“La Mystique de T. E. Lawrence”), to 
consider certain characteristics of an author’s work (“Les Damnés de Graham 
Greene”), or publicize the merits of some little known writer (“Simone Weil, 
Mathématicienne de Dieu”), each essay has new and worthwhile offerings to 
ponder. 

The third volume consists of essays on Malraux, Camus, Sartre, and Bernanos. 
These full length studies by Mounier, who died in 1950, were published in var- 
ious periodicals prior to that date. The critic’s approach to his subject matter 
is unorthodox and the net result is that the reader learns more about his own 
problems, attitudes, and anxieties than about those of the writers he set out to 
consider. While the author’s essay on the comparison between existentialist and 
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Christian perspective gives a fairly good definition of the movement which Sartre 
typifies, and is therefore useful and enlightening, there is little else in the volume 
that can be recommended. 

Bernarp A, Facreau 


Water, Wind, and Night 


La Noire. By Jean Cayrol. Paris: Editions du Seuil. 
Le Vent de la Mémoire. By Jean Cayrol. Paris: Editions du Seuil. 
Les Millie et Une Nuits du Chrétien. By Jean Cayrol. Paris: Téqui. 


L A NOIRE appeared in bookstores with the caption, “un roman d’amour,” 
printed in large, white characters on a red band. Narrated with restraint, 
sober of lines and classical in form, this novel of poignant love is beautiful 
in its simplicity. 

La Noire is the name of a lake in the Landes region. As well as Francois 

fauriac, Jean Cayrol uses the southwest, land of his birth, as background. Here 
this region is described again as the remote, strange, and unhealthy breeding 
place of a devouring love. This passion is all interior; it seldom manifests itself 
by acts; it is an eternal expectation. Near the black water of the lake, deep in 
the woods, Armande awaits Tristan. When she loves someone, her mother says, 
“she loves enough for four.” The young man that Armande calls Tristan (in 
reality: Roger-Edmond-Lucien) does not know how to bear the weight of this 
love. The war starts; Tristan wants to be free from her. During his farewell 
visit, he confesses to Armande he was never in love with her, only desired her 
and is weary of her overwhelming adoration. The eighteen-year-old girl has 
been struck a mortal blow. That very evening, Anne, the jealous sister who de- 
lights in hurting Armande, reveals she had been Tristan’s mistress the previous 
summer. 

From there on, in the bizarre house near the evil water, Armande awaits 
Tristan’s return. She stays alone, keeping a minimum of contacts with mankind, 
altogther absorbed in waiting, faithful, marked by a torturing love, already no 
longer one of the living. To her passion for Tristan she even sacrifices their 
unborn child, afraid to change, wanting to be always “a woman in love.” 

She lives her passion to its wretched end: a few meetings with Tristan, who 
learns to rely on her, always taking without giving, and finally leaving her to 
marry another. She dies, consumed by a love so great that she loved Tristan as 
God. During her years of waiting, she nourishes her passion with his letters, 
so cruel because they are evasive, hesitant. Tristan is hardly more than a name 
and a symbol after the first part of the novel. Armande and her love occupy it 
entirely. 

And yet there is someone else: the narrator, Armande’s counterpart in this 
desert of love. His appearances are brief, recorded in a few chapters printed in 
italics, as an aside to the reader, to tell the true facts of the love poem he is writ- 
ing. However, this figure who deliberately remains in the dark is not a mere 
anonymous witness, a novelist’s device. He is a protagonist of this drama in 
longing. At the end, he tells us he loved Armande enough to live in the shadow 
of her passion for Tristan, to be the indispensable friend, the confidant who can 
hear everything, to remain with her during her last days, to ease her agony by 
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his presence and to marry her sister, Anne, “who has the same face, the same 
hair,” all he has left of her. He is aware that she will go farther than ever to 
destroy Armande, but, he thinks, “I am near her; I shall fight and who knows if 
someday at last, she won’t be Armande found again?” His sensitive personality 
recalls, in some respect, the hero of Je vivrai l'amour des autres. 

Yet, this story of a love which refuses to die in spite of cruelty, indifference, 
and loneliness, which is oblivious of war as well as of daily human cares, is never 
one of utter despair. In their dreams, Armande and Tristan, fatally separated, 
come together. They are haunted by the same magnificent white horse, an image 
of light, a creature of heaven, a contrast to the somber foreboding of the black 
lake. The snowy animal appears bringing tidings of an unspoken promise. 

Le Vent de la Mémoire, also a novel, could be taken at first for a concise 
variation on the theme of Remembrance of Things Past. In the dead summer 
heat of a provincial city, Gerard, a forty-year-old author of some worth, sets 
about to rediscover his past, such as it is, not as he likes to remember it. 

The presentation of his search is very skillful. Gerard has called an ac- 
quaintance of his army training days to help him solve a mystery. Unable to 
write for a long time, he found on his desk, after a few days absence, a manu- 
script in his own handwriting, bearing the title of the novel he had been plan- 
ning to write. This manuscript is dangerous, “against him,” so Gerard keeps it 
safely locked up in his lawyer’s office. 

Through Roger’s reading, we discover that the manuscript is an account of 
Gerard’s true past; the past he cannot accept, the past he has embroidered and 
glossed in his own mind to be able to accept it. Day by day, Roger, hideous, ob- 
scene, but also the implacable voice of truth, brings out a new face of Gerard’s 
past. Each time, he meets at first with protests and denials. The author had 
made himself personable because “the main thing is to present oneself to the 
reader with a nose as straight as one’s conscience is righteous.” 

Gerard sees again his frightful imprint in the heart and in the life of those 
who loved him. He is a monster. He brutalized his mother and stole from her. 
She died a heartbroken old woman. His first mistress reminds him of his 
parsimonious love, of using her as material for a novel, of his cold abandon. His 
sister-in-law accuses him of having driven his wife to death, of torturing her by 
his silences, of imposing on her the equivocal company of Martha, perhaps of 
poisoning her. His own memories of marriage are those of an injured and mis- 
understood husband. Memories stay forever fresh; facts cannot be altered. Ge- 
rard is trapped by his horrible past he cannot accept. Nor can he accept Roger’s 
advice: “. . . be like me . . . Feel the reality of this world, even if it smells. If 
you have killed, well, be a criminal and if you have stolen, be a thief. Accept the 
world such as it is, and if you have forgotten, well, say good-bye to all your 
victims and ‘’til next time’. . . Bet on the future, it’s fascinating.” 

A gusty wind rises from the past, sweeping away the shabby present. Dawn 
awakens on the judgment awaiting this life which he must honor. If he accepts 
this half-consumed fate, perhaps he will find again, in the love of a woman, the 
long-suffering, never-despairing Jeanne, his own self-respect. A new Lazarus, he 
will learn again to be alive, vulnerably, wonderfully alive. The novel ends with 
a ray of hope: Jeanne’s arrival. 

Again we can admire Jean Cayrol’s self-restraint. Gerard and Jeanne are pre- 
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sented with tenderness, as chosen figures against a background of blind evil- 
doers, described with ferocious irony such as the proprietress of the pastry shop 
and Sylvie’s mother, or with contempt. Jean Cayrol’s characters somewhat re- 
semble Mauriac’s. We have perhaps less insight as to the psychological vagaries 
and a more naturalistic picture of their life. The descriptions are those of a poet 
who enjoyed the country, the woods, the sky. New and concrete images appeal 
to the senses. This work is again an example of the contemporary Christian 
novel: man trapped in a sordid world, seeking to live and to participate. His 
way of the cross is the quest for hope, the quest for God he has to find again. 

Les Mille et Une Nuits du Chrétien is a volume of essays, sketches, and medi- 
tations, divided into three parts. The first one, “Attente,” is a study of the 
world and its ideologies, with the interwoven theme of hope gleaming through. 
In 1937, Malraux wrote in L’Espoir, “It takes thousands of lives to push man- 
kind forward one inch.” Jean Cayrol writes, “It took many corpses from 1940 
to 1945 for Hope to be certain, in its full truth; the only budget of hope are 
trampled bodies and there are never enough.” Again, like Malraux, he calls our 
age a “pre-apocalyptic era, when all things have the same value, the same mean- 
ing, the same weight.” It is up to us to defend hope, the true hope “inside us 
where it is most threatened, so that each of our gestures and each of our thoughts 
be a cause of hope for everyone.” 

“Sacre et Massacre” shows us his views on ideologies which enslave man. 
We must “establish a liaison between the true ordinary human being and the 
monstrous inhuman condition being prepared for us.” 

“Image de la paix” brings forth a definition of true peace by opposition to 
political peace. After the war, we were ready for the true one. For the prisoner 
and for the deported, peace had the face of a wife, a child, or a friend. It is above 
all “the risk of the most simple, of the most human love.” Politicians have turned 
it into a uniformed figure, travelling in armored cars. Soon they gave her war 
for a companion. The author concludes: “Let us do everything possible for 
peace not to appear as a disorder and war as order. Never mind if we don’t 
have enough time. Let us be satisfied with the making of a little peace, a small 
bit of peace with those in revolt against the absurdity of a world in full possession 
of its talents.” 

Death, the topic of “Human Comedy,” is developed in a dry, ironic manner 
in keeping with La Bruyére, while “Open Solitude” describes the conditions of a 
creature barely alive, man without God. “Closed Solitude” differentiates the 
loneliness which hardens around us like a shell from true solitude, “the very 
flesh of God.” 

“For the Proper Use of Words” ends with a prayer, a cry for mercy, an ad- 
mission of human weakness: “Mon Dieu . . . que je puisse vous retenir sous la 
férule de cette terrible loi que j’ai arrangée pour moi-méme: la loi d’une demande 
insatiable et d’un offre dérisoire . . . Et si je vous disais, mon Dieu, qu’il ne me 
reste méme plus les trente deniers.” 

The third part, “La nuit paternelle,” contains poetic meditations on water as 
a sign of life, on smoke as a sign of the community of men, and a repeated plea 
to man to see himself as he is without burying himself alive in solitude. Un- 
shared grief is a dead weight. Let man come before God. As for injustic, it is 
not enough to rebel against the humiliation of mankind. One must accept to be 
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vil- part of it, to take, as one’s own, Jesus’ humiliation. Advice to the writer: “Write 
lop only when you're sure life is in your writing. Then, tell everything, without 
re- scruple: Truth is good to tell.” 
‘les The underlying theme —an urge to return to God, to model man on the 
oet figure of Jesus—is somewhat obscure. There we have Jean Cayrol, the magus. 
eal Words have to be tamed, their meaning sought. The reader must try to be one 
ian with the writer to receive his message. Les Mille et Une Nuits du Chrétien 
is places Jean Cayrol, poet and novelist, among the philosophers and moralists. 
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A comprehensive introduction to 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 


A 
HOPKINS READER 


Selected and with an introduction by 


John Pick 


Professor of English, Marquette University, 
author of Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet 


Since the publication of his poetry in 1918, Gerard Manley Hopkins 
has been acclaimed both as one of the great religious poets of all time 
and as a Victorian who was more modern than the moderns. Now, the 
best of his writing in all forms—poetry, essays, letters, sermons and 
the most memorable sections of his journals and notebooks—is avail- 
able for the first time in one volume. 

What a poet has to say about his own methods of creation is always 
illuminating, but in mg or case it is particularly important because 
his personal writings clarify his poetry to an unusual degree. The 
journals, for instance, with their striking and meticulous descriptions 
of nature, illustrate the theory of ‘‘inscape’’; letters to his friends 
Bridges, Dixon and Baillie explain his radical use of “sprung rhythm” 
and contain much acute and often humorous literary criticism; many 
images and central ideas can be traced through the journals and letters 
to poems written from six to twenty years later. 

A Hopkins Reader presents Hopkins the man—his life, his ideas and 
his poetry. No one who wishes to understand the work of this im- 
portant and difficult poet can do better than approach him through this 
representative selection, edited by a leading Hopkins authority. 


With 33 poems, index, and illustrations. 


$4.50 at all bookstores 
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Aubrey de Vere: 


Victorian Observer 
By S. M. Paraclita Reilly, C.S.J. Illustrated, $4.00 


‘Exhaustive in scholarship, lucid in arrangement and presentation, this study of 
Aubrey de Vere unites an interesting picture of a man of letters who is too 
little known with an informal survey of many eminent Victorians.” 


—L. V. Jacks, Books on Trial 


“This volume, which is hardly a conventional biography, first presents a chap- 
ter dealing with factual details of his entire life, and then takes the story of 
his many friendships one by one.” 

— John Gray, The Ave Maria 


“Sister Paraclita has given us an interesting and an informing study of a man 
whose life and works illuminated the religious and literary background of the 
Victorian Age.” 


—H. M. Hald, The Tablet 
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ENDEAVORS OF ART 


A Study of Form in the 


Elizabethan Drama 
by Madeleine Doran 


A definition and examination of the problems of form that Shake- 
speare and his fellow dramatists had to face and try to solve. The book 
reconstructs imaginatively some part of the context of artistic ideas, 
attitudes, tastes and interests in which the dramatists worked and defines 
their problems in the light of these. An essay in historical criticism, 
Endeavors of Art is based on the assumption that to know and under- 
stand the frame of artistic reference within which the practicing 
dramatists worked is to better understand their artistic achievement. 

490 pages $6.00 


Shakespeare’s 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
and The Legends of Troy 


by Robert K. Presson 


This first comparative analysis of the source material available to 
Shakespeare not only examines the different versions of the Troy legend, 
but also studies the themes in the versions Shakespeare used, and thus 
brings the reader to a closer understanding of this difficult and 
fascinating play. 176 pages $2.50 


CONRAD’S MEASURE OF MAN 
by Paul L. Wiley 


Professor Wiley’s book shows the relationship between Conrad’s 
method as a novelist and his view of man and the world. It also directs 
attention to a consistent line of development in his work, both in 
technique and theme, throughout his literary career. Examining Conrad's 
imagery, the psychological pattern of his main characters, and the 
allegorical themes, Professor Wiley provides a more positive basis for 
the modern recognition of Conrad’s genius as a psychological novelist. 

230 pages $3.85 
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